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THE SITUATION 


I 


THERE is nothing so productive of wars as the assumption that there will 

. be no wars. There is, in times of peace, oniy one safe assumption—that 
‘war is inevitable. If England makes this assumption, and acts accordingly, 
she will either avert war, whenever it threatens her, or, if it comes, she will 
win it quickly. Had this assumption been hers after the First World War, 
there would have been no Second. If it is hers after the Second, there will 
be no Third. . 

In times of war, it is very dangerous—and it may be fatal—to assume. 
that defeat is out of the question. It is not enough to think on how the 
Second World War can be won. It is necessary to consider how it might be 
lost. Not every war can be won—but every war can be lost. The Germans 

“were much better prepared for this war than their enemies, and have madea 
much greater national effort. But these are not the only reasons why they 
have won victory after victory. They have thought more and harder than | 
Englishmen and Frenchmen have, both before the war. began and since. 
Superiority in numbers, in.armaments, and in preparedness are not enough, 
if the mightest of all weapons, the mind, is neglected. To win a war, it is 
necessary to think much and hard. 

Mr. Chamberlain and his fellow Ministers assumed that the war could 
be avoided, thereby making it certain. When it came, they assumed it 
would be won, thereby. making" sure it would be lost if they remained 
in office. They regarded the war as a kind of lock-out, that would 
never have come if there had been goodwill on the other side, and would 
end because economic pressure and the threat of air-raids would bring the 
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other side to reason. Mr. Chamberlain and his fellow Ministers did not 


believe, because they did not want té believe, those who knew the other ' 


side, and therefore knew that on that side.there was ill-will and unreason. 
Ty theta geet ut. + eotchdringlind axe. grec gems 
sipeopl taopniehe of vias German. resolve to shun no effort 


ei ma Theva © Meratred fora thea ing here was no 


nailing in the mind of Mr, ome Cabinet. 
underrated by Government 


The magnitude; 
i AM OS aed Crete. . It i endetnated Atill, for neither the - 


Government nor the nation seem to believe that the war can be lost. 
Those who think they know the war won, without knowing sow. 
it can be won, do not know that it be-won—they do not know 
the Germans, they do not know the situation, and they have not learnt such 
lessons as history can teach, ; At the|samie |time,| the nation was perturbed. 
and deeply moved by ‘the Cretan disaster, thanks, above all, to the pews- 
papers and the B.B.C. The Daily Mail served the nation well, when it had 


the insight and the courage to affirm, as it did on June sth, that ‘ unless the 
country pulls itself together now, Germany will win the war.’ The emphasis 


ison the sow! ‘This, if we are not mistaken, is the first time a patriotic news- 


paper has acknowledged the ‘truth that the ‘war can be lost. The splendid. 
despatches from ‘an Australian correspondent,’ and the balanced and pene- 


trating articles by the ‘ diplomatic’ and ‘ military’ correspondents of The 


‘Times, ate: memorable in: modern journalism. Memorable, also, was: the . 


leading article in the Manchester Guardian, long before the Battle:of Crete, 
under the eloquent heading: ‘ Still half armed.’ : The news-bulletins trans“ 
ee ep aie SES) sytherinak sugtee aang nae 
splendid in their unflinching veracity, directness, and moderation.) »\ ©)» 

The main causes of the defeat are before the public.:: Had the battle 
been won, Crete would have become something like the Verdufi of: the 
Second World War. Mr. Churchill himself impressed its:importance on the 


public mind when he declared in the House of Commons on May 7th that ~ 


we shall defend ‘ to the death and without thought of retirement the highly 
offensive outposts of Crete and Tobruk.’ As Tobruk)is still; Crete was. one 
of the:main outer defences of the Nile Valley and the Suez'Canal.. Had it - 
been held, it. would ‘have become:a base for the ré-conquest:of Greece. It 


| was not worth losing—but it) was well Worth keeping: Sncelivbare sake 


retaken some day. 
It has long been plain that the Government could not continue to pre- 


sume on the:capacity. of the public to accept defeat with stoicism, with cheer- ns 


fulness even. For about a week after the loss of Crete there was a 


depression, a depression no less deep than the one that followed the collapse — 


of France. Defeatism, which is promoted by sundry Aferati and by. the 
Communists and their sympathisers, would seem to have grown, but it is 


. not widespread. ‘The vote at the recent Congress of the Labour Party 


shows that the spirit of organised labour is unimpaired. The determina- 
cn hill a aah ih MO 
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is broken is as indomitable as.ever.| Nevertheless, there isa change, not in 
the attitude of the public towards the war itself, but towards the Govern- 
_ ment, or rather towards the Prime Minister, for he is the Government, he 
is the leader of the nation. His speech in the House of Commons on June 
roth was not an event as his previous speeches were events. It did not, 
and could not, remove from the public mind the dawning belief that some- 
thing is wrong, that the war is not being conducted as it should.be. The 
Prime Ministet’s prestige has suffered. His supporters are as many as ever 
— indeed, now as before, they make up almost the entire nation. But the 
support he gets is more critical than it was—this will be evident to all who 
are frequenters of the picture theatres, where they can observe how rare the 
cheering has become whenever the Prime Minister appears on the screen. 
There is no question of wishing him away. Many a sincere patriot has 
felt misgivings as deep as anguish as to the ability of the present 
-Government to win the war. But whatever changes may come, he must 
remajn, There is no alternative to him, nor’ is there any desire to look 
for an alternative. ‘The appeal is not against him, but fo him. It is true, 
_the nation, individually and collectively, must pull itself together sow— 
with Mr. Churchill as leader. . But it is for him to exercise that leadership 
__ afresh, it is for him to remove the misgivings the nation has begun to feel— 
and they cannot be removed by speeches. It may be that no big change of 
personnel is needed ‘in the Cabinet, though certain Ministers must indubit- 
ably go. There must, above all, be a radical change of attitude, of manner, 
of method, of outlook. 

_ After all, Mr. Churchill is no newcomer in English affairs. His political 
record is long and varied. He is -well:+known both in his strength and 
weakness—and he has not changed very much. His greatest service to the 
nation has. been the unifying effect of his leadership. . It has been held 
against him that he is inconstant in matters of political principle and that 
he. would always attach himself to whatever Party offered the biggest 
opportunities. But that he is no stickler for principle in the Party sense 
magnifies him as the leader of the nation. Whatever inconstancy may be 
his, it seems to strengthen a higher constancy now. His unifying power has 
been immensely augmented by his eloquence. He was always a good 
speaker. There haye been moments, since he became Prime Minister, when 
he has touched greatness as an orator. 

He is empirical and free from political prejudice. It has béen said of 
him that he has no doubt at all that the war will be won, but that he has 
no clear conception as to how it will be won. He himself admitted as much 
on June 12th when he said, ‘ We cannot yet see how deliverarice will come; 
or when it will come.’ He has no general strategic ‘conception, no doctrine | 
"that could match the doctrine which Hitler and his commanders have 
inherited from Schlieffen, von Moltke, and Ludendorff, and have deepened 


-|- and widened with characteristic realism, thoroughness and intellectual 


vigour. Thanks, chiefly, to the development of. air power and of com- 
munication by wireless, the difference between this war and the last is: 
greater than the difference between the. last and the Russo-Japanese War, . 
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or even the Franco-Prussian War. The Germans prepared for this war more 
thoroughly than for the last. Their strategic’plan last time was brought'to 
ony Si ae ep ata They were unable to make a new. plan. 

Their prodigious final effort—the. offensive.in the spring of 1918—was an 
attempt to carry out the original plan, to do what the Battle of the Marthe 
had thwarted, to win ‘ the decisive battle ’ in the West after the eastern foe 
had been defeated. After the Battle of the Marne the Germans still believed 
that they would win the war, but they no longer knew how they would win 
it. They believed in chances—the chance that the submerine would destroy 


enough Allied shipping, the chance that they would break through some-_ 


where, the chance that they would wear the enemy down. To have a general 
strategic conception is to know how the war can be won, not merely how 
it may be won. They had sucha conception no longer. ‘The Allies, onthe 
other hand, came to realise that the Germans could be worn down by the 
blockade. Their conception, which grew out of the war itself, was that of 
economic warfare. The last war was a blockade war that was brought to 
an-end by the armies in the field: when the enemy’s power to resist inde- 


finitely had been destroyed. The Germans were defeated in’ battle, but their - 


defeat would not have been decisive had not economic watfare weakened 
the German national will (both at home and at the front) until it became 
politically and seamen 5 nat impossible for the Germans to continue the 
wat. 

In the present war the blockade has already proved a failure. It will, 


no doubt, retain a certain importance, but it cannot be decisive this time as ° 


it was last. This war, as waged by Great Britain and the Empire, is not a 
blockade war, though as waged by the Germans it is largely so—and will 
be more so if they succeed in making themselves masters of the Eastern 
Mediterranean. Nearly all the confident prophecies about the shortage in 
Germany—above all the shortage of petrol—have been falsified by events. 
The food shortage made the last two winters in the last war almost unbear- 
able to the Germans. But the better preparations to resist the blockade 
this time, and the coriquest of immense territories, enabled the Germans to 
feed themselves better in the second than in the first winter of this war. 
Twenty-two months of economic warfare have not seriously impaired the 
striking power of the German armed forces and the ot power of the 
German nation. 


II 


The Germans have planned this war more thoroughly than the last. 
They. have imposed their strategic conception upon it and the initiative has’ 
been theirs since the beginning. It is not the situation that makes them do 
what they do—it is they who make the situation. So far they have suffered 
only one defeat—the Battle of Britain. Whether that battle will, in this war, 
prove to be what the Battle of the Marne was in the last, will depend on 
whether the Germans will retrieve their defeat or not—but it is this defeat 


they must retrieve, not another. That is one of several reasons why the 


Germans will almost certainly attack the British Isles in force before the 
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coming winter. It.is clear that the Germans are preparing for the ‘ decisive 
battle ’—-and. are: determined to impose peace on Russia, first, just as they 
did in the last war (it will be fourid, upon examination, that the peace they 
mean to make now will have much in common with the peace they made 
then, though it may. not seem! so on the surface). 

The entire strategic leadership in the struggle against the Germans on 
land, on the sea, and in the air, rests with Great Britain and the Empire. 
There are no Allies comparable with those of the last war—France capitu- 
lated after a brief struggle. Italy went over to the other side: It would 
be. surprising if the capitulation of: Russia-were long delayed. There are 
no allied: general staffs of Great Powers with generations of experience and | 
training behind them, with ideas, insight, and varied knowledge who could 
assist in building up a broad strategic conception. The shinking in this 


. War must be almost entirely British, though happily, indeed mote than - 


happily, there is an excellent prospect of American belligerency:in the 
near futute. The political thinking, which is no less important than: the 
strategic, will. be Anglo-American—America’ s contribution will ‘surely 


' -be decisive, for i it seems certain that: President Roosevelt and his advisers 


understand the necessity not only of breaking ‘the armed’ might of the 


' Germans but of keeping it: broken. . American intervention will help to. 


make victory come sooner, it will also make it thorough. And it willsnot 
lead to a Wilsonian peace, but to a just and lasting’ peace—just and lasting 
because mankind will have been freed for ever from the principal source of 
international war and injustice in the world, the German menace. 

Upon Great Britain and her Empire falls the terrible but glorious duty 
not to fail meanwhile. It will not be possible to grope morethan empirically, 
experimentally—and painfully—towards a general strategic conception, 
towards the sure knowledge of the way in which the war must be won. If 
a conception is lacking, even the fullest aid America can give may fail to 
avert the supreme calamity. The groping must be intelligent, it must be 
accompanied and guided by,much hard thinking. It will not do to go on 
saying, ‘ We cannot yet see how deliverance will come,’ though it be honest 
and brave to say it now. For the time being, little can be achieved in the 
wat itself, save to defend vital positions to the utmost, to strike at the enemy 
wherever this is possible without undue losses, and to build up the armed 
might of Great Britain and the Empire so that the Imperial forces.may 
pass from the general defensive to the general offensive. The war cannot 
be won if the enemy is not-deprived of the initiative. When the time 
approaches, and the initiative that must precede the general offensive is 
taken, a general strategic. conception will be essential. That time: is, 
unhappily, not yet, but the thinking that can alone engender such a con- 


- ception must begin now—indeed, it js monstrous that it did not begin long 


ago, that it did not follow immediately upon the first clear manifestations 
of the renewed German menace, manifestations such as the coup d’état that 
made German militarist reaction master of Prussia in July, 1932, more than 
seven months before Hitler became German Chancellor. 

There is much to be learnt from the Germans. But it is necessary to . 
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learn from.events and situations as well and to develop a conception that is 
strategically—and, in a last analysis, politically and morally—superior to _ 
that of the Germans. Once it is achieved, it must be used with a clear, 
ultimate purpose—with determination and yet with flexibility, and, above 
. all, with what the Germans call Zweckmdssigheit, or else it will be used in 
- vain. In:so far as there is any idea as to how the war may be won, it is that, 
somehow or other, the enemy must some day be overwhelmed by superior 
weight of metal. Even if such a superiority is achieved, the offensive will, 
if it is not dominated by a general strategic conception, almost certainly 
leave the victors but one degree less exhausted and demoralised than the 
vanquished—and will cause such dismay, such a sickening, such a revulsion 
against all wars, that, to the calamity of avoidable losses, there will be added 
the calamity of a revived utopian pacifism, so that the peace will be lost 
again, as it was last time, and the next generation, or even our own, will 
witness the Third World War. It is even possible that overwhelming | 
weight will fail to overwhelm, and the war will end in a welter of blood and 
destruction without victors or vanquished. But a peace without victors 
or vanquished in an immediate sense will make the Germans victorious in 
‘an ultimate sense—they will be masters of Europe, and much more. . 

It cannot be held up against Mr. Churchill that he has no strategic 
conception of his own. But it will be for him, as leader of the nation and 
of the alliance against Germany, to embody, as it were, the conception - 
which must be worked out by the chiefs of the armed forces, and by himself 
and his advisers. It will be necessary to establish an organic relationship 
between the action of the armed forces and the potential subversive and 
insurrectionary movements that exist in all the conquered countries and, 
while meaning little when considered separately, represent an enormous 
power if considered collectively, a power that may be decisive in bringing 
about the downfall of the conqueror, if they are well-timed, well-co- 
ordinated, and skilfully supplied, and if they are integrated on the general 
strategic conception. Subversive movements helped to promote the down- 
fall of the Dual Monarchy in the last war. The German naval demonstra- 
tions in 1917, the strike of the German-metal workers in 1918, and the so- 
called revolution of 1918, were authentically German, even if they were 
influenced by the, Russian example, and even if they had, as their principal 
purpose, the establishment of a parliamentary system of Western European — 
type, a system unsuited tothe German character. There is no evidence that 
these movements were the result of British propaganda to Germany, or even 
that they were at all affected by that propaganda. British propaganda, aided 

’ by men like Professor Seton Watson and Mr. Wickham Steed, who know 
the countries well, may have had an effect amongst the subject peoples of © | 
the Dual Monarchy when it could be related to a clear and attainable pur- 
pose, namely, national independence, but British propaganda to Germany 
remained ineffective. It ts ineffective now, although, thanks to the develop- 
ment of wireless and to a very different situation, the possibilities of exercis- 
ing a political and psychological influence are much greater than they were - 
in the last war. But one need only listen in to the German broadcasts trans- 
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mitted daily by the B.B.C. to realise that, except in so far as the news 
bulletins contain information that may help to correct German official 
misinformation, they cannot conceivably influence the German conscious- 
ness, for they show far too little intuitive knowledge of that consciousness and 
far too little understanding of the German situation and, for that matter, 
of the general European situation. The French transmissions of the B.B.C. 
are sometimes very good and sometimes bad. The sole aim which the 


_ B.B.C. ought to pursue in broadcasting to France is to break through the 
totalitarian darkness with which all France is enveloped. That can be done 


in One way, and in one way only—to tell the Frenth the truth through the 
medium of honest news-bulletins and objective, analytical, and informative" 
talks on the situation in this country and in the world at large. Everything 
beyond this will do harm. We disagree entirely with the proposals 
Commander King-Hall made in the address he. gave at Ormskirk on June 
sth. ‘What steps, he asked, ‘ were we taking to encourage them [the French] 
to revolt, to-refuse to pay taxes, to fight the traitors at Vichy? ... We 
needed to start a revolution in France and force Darlan to fly to his spiritual 
home in Germany.’ ‘To exhort the French, from a safe distance, to incur 
the fearful reprisals—the massacres, the ruin, and the deprivations— 
which would be the immediate consequence of revolt in any form, is as 
pharisaical as it is silly. It is. more than this, it is highly prejudicial to that 
deeper understanding between the French and the English, ‘that sense of a 
common destiny in dark days and darker still to come, of community in the 


- presence of the ruthless foe, and of responsibility for the future of mankind. 


The French are enduring afflictions that are worse than air-raids with 
unimaginable fortitude, and-just as Londoners need not be told how to 
behave when they are bombed, so the French need not be told how to 
behave in their anguish, ruin and humiliation. When the time comes, the 
spirit of resistance which burns with a white heat in the heart of the French 
people will burst with a mighty conflagration—but not at the request of 
the amateurs who, alas, are allowed to talk, as Commander King-Hall . 
would have them talk, in the French programmes of the B.B.C. - 

Poles and Czechs may evolve a most formidable resistance to German 
domination, but not until the might of the German atmies has begun to 
fail, not until there can be a sustained struggle between oppressors and 
oppressed, a struggle, however hazardous it may be, which will yet offer 
some hope of ultimate success and will not be foredoomed to utter failure 
amid reprisals of unexampled ruthlessness and ferocity. Amongst the 
Norwegians, the Dutch, the Serbs, the Greeks, and indeed all the conquered 
peoples in varying degree, hatred of the Germans ‘will be translated into 


. action when the time comes. ‘To determine that time, to avert premature 


ot belated action, and to create out of immensely heterogeneous and largely 
incalculable -data a calculable synthesis integrated in a general strategic 
conception, is a task which must be accomplished if the war is to be won. 

' When the Germans speak of revolution, they mean something real, 
something they have done themselves and are still doing, in their own 
country and elsewhere, something founded on.a doctrine, a method, and 
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a knowledge that ate integrated in a mighty strategic conception, something 
that has won them their battles so well in advance that their armies were 
only needed to clinch the victory. As far as we are aware, no serious 
study is being made of German revolutionary doctrine and practice, although 
to learn from them in this respect is hardly less important than to learn 
from them in the doctrine and practice of open warfare. It is not enough 
to refer indignantly to ‘ Fifth Columns ’ and contemptuously to ‘ Quislings.’ 


Rashid Ali may bea ‘ traitor ’ and his goverriment may have been ‘ unlawful,’: 


but to the Getmans, subversive action, of which the use. of ‘ Quislings ’ 
and ‘ Fifth Columns’ is but a part, has full validity as pertaining to the 
science of war and ranks in importance with the operations of the armed 
forces. ‘The Germans have shown themselves incomparably superior to 
the Russians as revolutionaries and promoters of revolution. They have 
made immense progress—having experienced much, and having thought 
much and hard—in the craft of subversion since the last war, when they 
were far inferior to the English who, since then, appear to have lost their 
skill in this craft. 

It is true that the Germans, to be defeated, must be defeated in battle 
first. Only through defeat in battle can the refoulement, the general with- 
drawal, of the German armies begin. But the Germans are as formidable 
on the aefensive as they are on the offensive—during the last retreats in 
1918 they inflicted fearful losses on their pursuers. They will, if their 
withdrawal is orderly, be able to fight a long series of rearguard actions from 
behind the strongest natural defences. A general German withdrawal is, 
therefore, not enough. The withdrawal must be converted into a rout, 
a sauve qui peut. - This can be achieved by organised resistance and insurrec- 
tion in areas behind the line of battle, aided by the Royal Air Force and 
co-ordinated by wireless. The insurgents would be, as it were, a part of 
the Allied forces who would be advancing to their relief while helping them 

with arms, ammunition, supplies, and even reinforcements by air (the whole 
subject of subversion is one that ought to be the special concern of the 
Royal Air Force and of the Air Ministry). 

In the last war the principal, indeed almost the only, promoter of 
German internal weakness was the blockade. To-day it is so no longer. 
The whole conception of economic warfare is antiquated. It owes its 
prestige to its success in the last war and to the materialistic outlook which 
has had such influence in this country. British broadcasts to Germany 
proclaim exalted ideas of freedom, justice, and democracy, but their appeal 
and their argumentation are mainly-materialistic. To weaken the German 
“home front’ would "seem to be impossible for the time. being. The 


German internal situation is not ripe. Even when it ripens the blockade . 


can affect it but slightly, and propaganda as at present conducted not at all. 
Here again the Royal Air Force has a big, and perhaps a decisive, part to 
play, both in a psychological and in a physical sense, in conjunction with 
wireless transmissions and a propaganda dominated by an outlook very 
different from the one that dominates British propaganda to Germany now. 
It is likely, but not at all certain, that the war will be a long one, If the 
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Germans attack the British Isles this year and fail completely, the end may: 


be soon. It is, above all, the Royal Air Force and the wireless that can 
accelerate the end and make it irrevocable. The time, therefore, to consider 
the methods that will be needed for the task is now. 


Ill 


The materialistic outlook is the chief reason for the incomprehension 
with which the modern crisis, the mighty German upheaval, above all, is 
regarded i in this country. Incomprehension does not only lead to a constant 


. misreading of phenomena such as the German Confessional Church—habi- 


tually referred to as though it represented a demand for freedom of thought 
and of conscience, when it is nothing of the kind, but rather the opposite. 


- Or belief in ‘ blood and soil ’—which is treated as though it were a kind 


of atavism, a revival of primitive instincts, when it is a form of German 
romanticism (of ‘ Vo/ksromantik’) and a sort of. literary fashion. It is 


-this outlook that leads to a misreading of the actual situation, of the 


German purpose, economic and political, no less than strategic, of the 
German methods, of the end, far transcending the actual war, which the. 
Germans have*set themselves, and founded on the ‘ New Order ’ which is, 
indeed, organised tyranny and exploitation, but is also Empire building on 
a colessal scale and the ultimate raison d’étre of the German revolution, of the 
Third Realm, of Hitler himself. 

Much and hard thought, study, and observation in these matters is a 
most urgent and‘eminently practical need which, if fulfilled, may save 
countless lives, shorten the war, and help to make victory final and to 
establish a just and enduring peace. The war could have been averted 
easily. .It could have been won before now—and it can be won much more 
quickly than it wi// be won, if it is not lost. And it need not be lost. It came, 
and is long and terrible, because of the incomprehension in matters relating to 
Germany, to her past and her present, and to the contradictions in German 
nature. So obdurate has incomprehension shown itself to be, that there 
are times when one cannot help suspecting that it is incorrigible. In nothing 
has it been so obdurate as in the problem presented by the relations between 
Germany and Russia. This policy has developed on classical lines and was 
adumbrated long before Hitler adopted it, and long before the war. Im- 
pending events promise to be such that some sort of comprehension will 
come soon. But it will be too late—and far from complete. It will also 
be very disagreeable and confront Great Britain and the Empire with an 
entirely new strategic and political situation. wx 

The most competent observers of German and_ Russian affairs are 
Polish. After all, the Poles have had Germany and Russia as neighbours 
and oppressors for many generations. The Czechs have had little contact 
with the Russians and their contact with the Germans is only recent. But 
they have learnt much since the German conquest—their sufferings have 
been relieved a little by the encouragement given them by the incompetence 
and corruption that prevail throughout the Germanecivilian bureaucracy 
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(the Poles, too have been suck by the venality of ‘German officialdom). 
But the Czechs have always known the Austrians. The character of sub- 
versive movements in Eastern Europe will ‘be profoundly affected by the 
German-Russian problem. ‘The peace will depend, largely, on the solution 
of that problem and in the success or failure of these movements. Germany 
needs Russia to win the war. If she loses the-war, she will need Russia to 
win the peace. 

If we attribute, as indeed we must, great inneinieionis to subversion in 
winning both the war and the peace, the value of the Poles'and Czechs as 
allies. will not be confined to their armed forces which are fighting side by 
side with the Imperial forces, or even to those secret artnies which they 
may be organising under German domination. Their value also lies in the 
knowledge and experience they have of the Germans and Austrians, of the 
Russians, as of the Eastern and Central European situation. It is vital that 
the German-Russian problem be solved not by the Germans, but by the 
Poles and their Allies and by the Russians themselves. The German- 


Russian problem must be solved in such a way as to leave a strong and. 


independent Poland and Czechoslovakia and a weakened Germany. Unless 
it is solved in that way, Germany"will win the war, or, if she lose it not- 
withstanding, she will win the peace. 

To the comprehension of all that goes to the making of the supreme 
problem, the problem of Germany and of her future in the world, the 
Poles and the Czechs have much to contribute. It simply will not do that 
they are treated as though they had nothing to offer, merely because 
their armed forces, though brave and efficient, are small. The same 
is true in varying degrees of the other conquered nations, of France, 


above all. 
IV 


The Ariglo-French alliance was fatally prejudiced by incomprehension, 
which was as great in Paris as it was in London. Ability to comprehend 
the French crisis—not this or that French crisis, but “he French crisis— 


wwould have helped to give the alliance the psychological foundation which * 


it lacked and so have rendered it more manageable and more resilient in 
the presence of the German danger. Recent experience, impressive as it 
has been, so far from bringing comprehension to London, seems to have 
removed what little comprehension there was. The defects in British 
propaganda to France and the ill advice given by Commander Stephen 
King-Hall, to which we have already referred, are illustrations. Such 
errors should not be dismissed as harmless. They will, if they aré allowed 
to continue, become a positive menace. 

Also arising out of profound political and psychological incomprehen- 
sion is the blunder foreshadowed by Mr. Eden in his speech in London on 
May 29th. The British Government, he declared, had ‘ great sympathy 
with Syrian aspirations for independence.’ On June 8th an official statement 
was issued in London that General Catroux had made a declaration, on 
behalf of General de Gaulle, ‘ guaranteeing the liberty and independence of 
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Syria and the Lebanon and undertaking to negotiate a treaty to ensure 
these objects.’ The statement ended with the words, ‘ His Majesty’ s 
Government support and associate themselves with this promise | of 
independence.’ ! 

France Yules over Syria asa mandatory of the League of Nations. There 
can be no legal transfer of her sovereignty without the consent of the 
League Council. What right have Generals Catroux and de Gaulle to 
dispose of Syria? And with what right do the British Government support 
them? In what capacity, by virtue of what mandate, and with whom do 
they propose to negotiate the treaty referred to in the declaration ? 

What the British Government have done is to connive with two French ° 
generals, who have no legal status and represent no more than a French 
movement, in an irregularity, to say the least. They have set a most 
dangerous precedent, they have put the Vichy Governmegt in the right, 
they have played into the hands of the Germans, they have imperilled 
the whole future of Anglo-French relations. They have also gone 
back on their own words, fot, on August 7th, they assured de Gaulle 
that they were determined. to ‘secure ‘the full restoration and greatness 
of France.’ Mr. Eden recalled these words in his speech on May 2zand. | 
And yet a week later he as good as gives assurances that she is to be 
deprived of vast and prosperous territories on which she has exy@nded so 
much effort, ability, and blood. The blunder is all the more deplorable 
because it was quite unnecessary. Imperial forces had to enter Syria to 


turn the Germans out and:to keep them out. No statement was needed ~ 


except a statement of this purpose, with a rider that the action about to be 


_ taken by the Imperial forces would in no way prejudice the present or future 


status of Syria under the mandate exercised by France. What made the 
Government go beyond this ? Mr. Eden hinted an explanation in his speech 
‘on May zoth, when he said ‘ many Arab thinkers desired for the Arab 
peoples a greater degree of unity than they now enjoyed, and in reaching 
out for this unity they hoped for British support. No such appeal from 
Britain’s friends should go unanswered.’ It would seem that the much- 
overrated ‘ Arab menace ’ has again exercised its baneful influence and that 
the British Government have again pandered to Arab nationalism as 
preached by Arab ‘ thinkers,’ as Mr. Eden termed them. One can only 
pray that itis not the intention of the British Government to establish an 
Arab Empire at the expense of the French and British Empires—and of 
Palestine. 

The blunder that has been committed gives the forces controlled by 
the Vichy Government the appearance of fighting for the French Empire, 
while the forces under de Gaulle (which should not have been sent to Syria 
at all) are fighting their fellow-countrymen in a seeming attempt to dis- 
member their own Empire. It seems almost certain that if the Imperial forces 
had entered Syria to expel the Germans, and‘ for no other reason, far more 
of the troops serving under the Vichy Government would have come over 
to them, so that the comps ee would have been less bloody and less © 
difficult. 
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V 
There can be no lasting peace without a strong and independent France, 


with an overseas Empire, disposing of armed forces capable of full collabora- 


tion in the defence of the European order. ‘To confer unqualified independ- 
ence on Syria might weaken her gravely as a future Mediterranean Power 
(besides creating a political problem that may turn out to be as intractable 
as the problem of*Palestine). ‘The fundamental error in French policy 
after the last war was the attempt to find peace in a French hegemony over 
Europe. The fundamental error in British policy was the.attempt to find 
peace in collective security. The peace of Europe cannot be made to 
endure, save by reducing the exorbitant power of Germany, by perpetuating 
the armed ascendancy of England, and by restoring France to greatness, 
so that she mayecollaborate in the exercise of that ascendancy. 


It is fortunate—and speaks well for the political instinct of the British 


public—that the fighting in Syria has produced so little ill-feeling towards 
the French nation. That the French nation is intensely anti-German at 
heart is certain. It is certain, also, that the vast majority of the French want 
England to win. There is in many Frenchmen a ‘crise de conscience,’ 
because France failed inwardly as well as outwardly beneath the German 
onset, bécause England fought on single-handed, because the Poles fought 
on even when their country had been overrun. But the French, as a nation, 
have recovered their inner poise. They are, in disaster, showing qualities 


of mind and character that absolutely refute the belief that they are de- - 


generate, that the rot, which certainly existed in France, had gone so deep 
that it could not be extirpated. It has been extirpated now, by one of the 
most frightful operations ver’ performed. Not victory but defeat is the 
test of national mind and character. Not until the war is. won shall we see 
where the rpt has gone deepest. The Germans have not been put to the 
test as yet—it remains to be seen whether they will, in defeat, show the 
immense dignity and patience, the courage, the ultimate pride, and the 
great Christian virtues which the common people of France are showing 
now. We shall see then where abasement of mind and of character have 
-gone deepest’in Europe. Meanwhile it is good to proclaim the prodigious 
fact that the heart of the French nation is sound. 

There is abundant évidence: The following passages from a letter 
speak for themselves. What is said is being said by so many, in many 
different ways, that we believe that it gives the essential truth about France 
to-day. It was written by a Frenchwoman who left France in a the spring of 
this year :— 

‘Do not judge too harshly what is happening in France to-day. Those 


who were not there during the catastrophe can say nothing. I believe that . 


those in charge are, with certain exceptions, doing the impossible to prolong 
our neutrality. Despite all rumours, everyone is pro-English in both zones. 
But the press is muzzled and the Boches have unimaginable means of exercising 
pressure on the Government. Moreover, de Gaulle has often been very tactless 
in bis propaganda, in keeping many undesirable people round him, and insulting 
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Pétain who has accomplished the miracle of having all the country behind 
Mit fF F 


The. letter then tells the story of the plight of the civilian population 


about a year ago. The behaviour of the Germans varies—some homes are 
aye, others are not. 


* From September onwards ten have been billeted on us. Thy are Ghiceas 
soldiers, their behaviour is correct, and we have no dealings with them. They 
stayed with us for two months, but I never looked at one of them. I would not 
even have recognised one of them in the street. One or the other would salute 
me—I suppose he lived in my home, but I would never acknowledge the greeting. 
I do not think I ever trod on so many toes with my pointed high heels in the 


~ Métro, nor put out my tongue so often at Boches who stared at me. 


* By October everyone understood. Hatred began to spread. For example. 
One morning, in the meat market, German officers arrived to commandeer all 
the meat that was meant for Paris. An angry butcher seizes one of them 
and hangs him up on a meat hook. The result is that twenty butchers are shot 
and Paris is deprived of meat for forty days. Resistance is impossible and . 
calls forth the most atrocious reprisals. It is so everywhere. If one unknown . 
worker commits sabotage in a factory, twenty are shot. 

‘On the eleventh of November, the Germans themselves instigate student 
demonstrations, merely to have a reason for arresting, killing, and deporting. 
Two of my friends have disappeared completely. I was in the Champs Elysées 
myself that day and witnessed the most savage deeds you could imagine. . . . 

* Nobody looks at the Germans. People pretend that the Germans do not 
exist. In* the restaurant _you move to another table if a Boche sits near you. 
In the streets you look the other way when one of them passes. In the Métro, 
we all travel second class, so as not to be in the first with them. That, I think, 
is what hurts them most of all—our crushing contempt. With the exception 
of one category, no woman will even look at them... . 

‘We try to double-cross them. . . . On the frontier, every farmer has 
become a smuggler. The common people of France are magnificent. They 
understand. They have learnt the hard lesson and are full of hope. © 

* Everyone, even the humblest, listen to the B.B.C. at the risk of being 
shot. We listened in every evening, even when the Boches were in the house. 
The English bombers are welcomed with joy. It is the same everywhere—in 
Calais, in-Le Havre, people were waiting for the English. . . 

‘In the Free Zone there has been a big change since the summer. People 
were not pro-German, even in the beginning—you could count those who were on 

your fingers (there are swine everywhere), but many were anti-English, some 
through ignorance, and by reason of the very clever German propaganda. . 

‘I can affirm now that 90 per cent. of the French are pro-English. "But 
they are above all pro-French. They have been terribly conscience-stricken, 
especially the officers. You must not judge. Pétain is magnificent. But the 
Boches are able to exercise terrible pressure. Do not forget that they have 
nearly 2,000,000 prisoners who are perishing of hunger. Moreover, many 
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Frenchmen outside France are tattless and their behaviour is not always 

‘I would give much to be in England now and to help in defeating the Nazi 
boys, a defeat in which everyone believes. The Alsatians, who are undergoing 
the worst physical and mental torments, have an astonishing confidence in the 
near future.’ 


The Germans have won, the French have lost, in an immediate sense. 
In an ultimate sense, the French are not defeated. Are the Germans ? 
We shall see.. The German national consciousness is drugged, intoxicated. 
The French national consciousness has had a fearful awakening. But it is 
awake, wide awake. There are, in France, sources of an immense spiritual 
strength that will assert itself when the time comes. Perhaps it is in France, 
and through France, that the prodigious German tragedy will find ‘its 
dénohement. At the same time the French are’ highly critical of England— 
also of America. Democratic institutions, such as existed in France until the 
collapse, can never return. Whatever form of government the French will 
accept, it will not be modelled on that of England or-of the United States. 
No one can tell what the political order of Europe will be. It will certainly 
be hetegogeneous and nothing could be more superficial than the unqualified 
assumption that democracy will, indeed must, prevail throughout Europe 


as the result of an Allied victory. Even the English political order will | 
undergo profound ‘changes, and there is no telling what it will resemble 


when the war is over. 

Such problems are the subject of much earnest. thinking in France 
. to-day. Indeed, there would seem to be more thinking, and harder, in 
France than anywhere else in the world. For the first time in our genera- 
tion the French are seriously considering the monarchy as a point of crystal- 
lisation for the various political and psychological altitudes that are, as it 
were, afloat and but half-formed in the French national consciousness. 
It may even be that royalism will have a big part to play in countries other 
than France after the war, perhaps even in Germany. 

The ascendancy of Marshal Pétain is very significant in this respect. 
Although, as head of the State, his authority covers the actions of the 
Government at Vichy, he is revered, while that Government is despised— 
it only exists by virtue of German patronage and would be swept out of 
existence immediately if that patronage were to be withdrawn. But the 
Marshal would remain. He has become, as it were, the symbol of France 
defeated and humiliated—but also of France undivided and eternal. Some- 
thing of the reverence accorded to royalty is accorded to him. That he is 
very old and very tired does not diminish his great moral authority. 
Reverence for the Marshal has found significant and splendid expression 
in a poem by Paul Claudel which was recited at a performance of Claudel’s 
* L’ Annonce faite a Marie’ at Vichy on May 1oth: France herself is made to 


speak : 
* C'est vrai qui j'ai té humilite!” dit elle,‘ @’est vrai qui 7’ ai ith vaincn | 
I] °y a plus de rayons a ma téte, il n’y a plus que du sang et de la bome | 
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Il wy a plus dépte a ma main, ni Pégide qui ftait pendue a mon con ! 
Je suis étendue tout de mon long sur la route et il est loisible au plus léche de wm? insulter. 
Mais tout de méme il-me reste ce corps qui est pur et cette dmequi ne s'est pas deshonorée |” 


The poet, in the final lines, addresses the old Marshal :" 


Monsieur le Maréchal, ily a un devoir pour Jes morts qui est de ressusciter, 
Et certes nous ressusciterons tous au jour du Jugement dernier. 

Mais c’est maintenant et ere re M méme qu on a besoin de mous et geil ya | quelque chose 

a faire! ; : 

France, écoute ce vieil homme sur toi qui se penche et qui te parle comme un pére. 

Fille de Saint Louis, écoute-le | et dis, en as-tu assex, maintenant de la politique ? 

Ecoute cette voix raisonable sur toi qui propose et qui explique, 

. Cette proposition comme de P huile et cette vérité comme de T’or | 
Ce nest pas un coup de trompette d’un seul coup qui fait revivre les morts | 
C'est Pexigence d’aujourd’ hui mime et Pidée poignante du devoir a faire. 

Ce west pas parce que nous sommes beamse qu'il faut vivre, c’est parce que nous sommes 
nécessaires | ; 

Quand on a besoin de toi, cmiaiin comme il est béte d'étre mort ? 

Live Ja téte et vois dans le ciel quelque chose d’immense et de tricolore ! 

Quelque chose a jamais dans Je ciel qui ne peut pas s’empécher d’étre le plus fort, 

Quelque chose qui ne fait pas exprés d’étre plus fort que le nuit, et cest ? Aurore ? 

_ .It is visible even now—‘ quelque chose d’immense et de tricolore.’ 
But it would be a dangerous illusion to imagine that when the fallen might 
and majesty of France have been restored, her power will simply be at the 

‘ disposal of England and that the alliance can be re-established in its old 

form. France is no longer an ally. ‘To assume that the French nation, 
as distinct from Marshal-Pétain and the Government ‘at Vichy, is an ally, 
or at least a future ally, and to exhort that nation to repudiate that Govern- 
ment and to resist the Germans, is to make a most harmful political and 

psychological mistake. France is wounded and broken, she is in a state 
of physical prostration and intense spiritual anguish. She must go through 

- a period of recovery, of ‘ recueillement,’ and of profound inner. change, 
without any hope of speedy relief from servitude, ever intensified humilia- 
tion, and brutishly grinding oppression. She cannot resist. They forget 

everything who imagine she can—they forget above all the prisoners, 
the French prisoners, numbering close on 2,000,000, who are hostages in 
the hands of the Germans. There is no outrage or horror that may not 
come upon these men if the French make the slightest effort to resist the 

implacable German will. 


VI 


We have expressed the belief that subversion can play a very big part 
in the overthrow of Germany. How, then, is subversion to be integrated, 
as we think it must be, in the general strategic plan ? A beginning was made 

‘on June rath at the conference of the High Commissioners and Ministers 
representing Great Britain, the Dominions, andthe Allied Governments. 
This conference, or its equivalent, should remain im being, as it were. 
It might be transformed into a Permanent Inter-allied Council. The - 
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proposal has repeatedly been made hat there should be an Imperial War 
Cabinet. The Times, on June 19th, published a very important article, 
pleading for a small and supreme War Cabinet of an Imperial character, 
which would be made up of the Prime Minister, the Minister of Defence, and . 
two or three additional members. Such a Cabinet has become a necessity. 
It should confer regularly with the Permanent Inter-allied-‘Council under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, for the Council, including, as it would, 
men with great knowledge of the enemy, could give very valuable assistance 
in forming the strategic conception needed to defeat him. The Prime 
Minister is not only the leader of the nation at wat, he is the leader of the 
nations at wat. Upon: him falls the most gigantic task that ever fell to 
any man. Unhappily, the members of his Cabinet are, with very few excep- 
tions, men of no, more than average ability.. Some, indeed, are a profound 
disappointment. ‘Two, at least, of them ought to go. President Roosevelt 
is.a big man, a very big man, surrounded by big men. The Prime Minister, 
too, has a certain greatness. But he is surrounded by small men. The truth 
is that the Cabinet is not equal to the task of winning the war. It suffers from 
lack of knowledge, imagination, and insight. It also lacks practical efficiency. 
It is unfortunate that the Prime Minister takes so little interest in what has’ 
been ‘called ‘ the boring side of war,’ for the ‘ boring side’ is at least as 
important as the more dramatic side. No man, however great, is without 
defects. It is by having the right men around him that the leader of a 
nation can make good his defects.. Only- with a Cabinet of Imperial 
character, with an advisory council of a European character, can the Prime 
Minister hope to perform his gigantic task as efficiently as Roosevelt—and, 
for that matter, Adolf Hitler—are performing their tasks. These leaders are 
pre-eminent in this war—the President, the Fiihrer, and the Prime Minister. 
Of the three, the Prime Minister is the worst served with regard to asso- 
ciates in conducting the war, though he has behind him a nation that, has 
never been surpassed in fortitude, courage, shrewdness, and patriotism. 
The Permanent Inter-allied Council would be particularly well qualified to 
advise on the political and psychological aspects of the war and upon 
subversive activities. It could do much to remove the professional incom- 
prehension and the amateurishness that prevail in these matters (the 
‘ European revolution’ which is the subject of so many books and articles 
‘in this country is calculated to make those who are exhorted to engage in 
it turn not against the Germans but to them for help in exciting anarchy 
and the ruin of whatever is left to ruin). It is clear that the last word in 
strategy should rest with Great Britain and the Empire. But no general 
strategic conception can be adequate if the Allies have had no share in the 
making of it. 

As France is not an ally, how could she take part in the work of the 
Council? The representatives of General de Gaulle. and of the ‘ Free 
French’ were present on June 12th. It is all to the good that General 


de Gaulle and his men are fighting side by side with the Imperial forces | 


—if only they were not fighting in Syria. But he and his staff do not 
represent France as the Polish Government in London represents Poland, 
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the Czechoslovak Provisional Government Czechoslovakia, the Norwegian * 


‘ Government Norway,and so on. There is no such thing as ‘ Free France’ 


—and the French know it, none better than they. France is captive and, 
as she is one and indivisible, she will not be free until her captivity is over. 
The task of General de Gaulle should be limited to actual warfare. He is an 
able and gallant soldier and the leader of a gallant.army. But he does not 
represent France. Nor does the Government at Vichy. 

In no country is the bias against political émigrés as strong as it is 
in France. It does not take the form of hostility towards men and women 
who seek refuge in France from political persecution. The French have 
inherited this bias from their forefathers of the. revolution when the 
émigrés conspired with foreign Powers against the mother country. The 
French who are residing in England now are remarkably free from the 
émigré mentality which, in the course of time, often engenders obsessions 
that rob the, official person of all critical judgment in’ matters relating to 
his own country. In so far as General de Gaulle and his men are fighting, 
they are not refugees. In so far as they are engaged in politics, or in repre- 
senting a fiction called ‘ Free France,’ they are like refugees, they will be 
regarded as such by their fellow-countrymen, and will hardly escape the 
émigré mentality. 

And yet, as we have seen, it is essential to the future of the French and 
British Empires and to Europe that the French situation be understood and 
that the problem of Anglo-French relations be handled in the right way. 
Contact with France and with Frenchmen is therefore necessary. There 
are Frenchmen in this country who, while recognising General de Gaulle’s - 
patriotism, are not amongst his followers—and do not accept the Govern- 
ment at Vichy either. Such Frenchmen can play a decisive and beneficent 
part in the development of Anglo-French relations. Without becoming 
actual members of the Inter-allied Council (not being representative of this 
country in a formal sense), two, say, or three of them could assist in the 
work of the Council, respectively, by preventing blunders such as those 
that occur in the French broadcasts transmitted by the B.B.C. and by . 
helping to remove prevalent misunderstandings with regard to France, 
and positively by contributing towards that general strategic conception 
which, as we believe, is essential if the war is to be won and the peace to 
endure, a conception that would be gravely prejudiced if it were to be 
formed in disregard of France. 

Even if Germany is defeated in the field, the Allied victory will be but 
half a victory if London and Paris are at variance. If, when the war is 
won, Anglo-French relations are not established on a sounder basis than 
they were before, the peace cannot endure. The penalty for incompre- 
hension in matters a to France will be the Third World War. 


Tue Eprror. 


e POSTSCRIPT 
Although Stalin was, willing to concede almost- ae to Hitler 


(including, it would seem, a- large measure of German control in the 
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Ukraine), Hitler has decided to break him—and the Soviet Union with 
him. It is evident that Hitler means to transform the entente with the 
Union into an association with a very different Russia. To achieve this, he 
must not only defeat, he must destroy the Red Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
He must promote nationalist risings, especially in the Ukraine and. in 
Georgia. He will, if he has his way, embody all the territories west of the 
Urals and the Caspian in the German ‘ New Order,’ restoring the Baltic 
States and Georgia to independence of Moscow, and establishing a Ukrainian 
State under what will be the equivalent of German colonial administration. 
Having offered to end the war by concluding a peace between the British 
Empire and a federal Europe, united under German domination, he will, if 
the offer is rejected (as it will have to be, for such a peace would be a Pax 
Germanica) proceed with his final task—the overthrow of the British 
Empire. 





POEMS 
FRANCE 
June 1938: June 1941 
I 


Tue heat, and light, and glitter of the sun, 
When the long avenue of limes is cool 

And the one street burns white, are beautiful 
With the true bliss of life. Theri everyone 


Idles in shadow ; or goes wandering 

Where the last stones give way to thitsty grass ; 
Or plays at bodles ; or gossips of what was, 
And what was not; or droops, a lidded thing, © 


In bodily antiquity.. The pure 
Gold lava of the sun lies everywhere 

~+-On the uncovered Time, The moments, there, 
Are statuesque and, almost, they endure. 


II 


The land has rain, and yet there is great drought. 
The branches bear, and yet the fruits decay. 
They tend the weeds, the crops they throw away. 
The majesty.of France has come to naught. 


Their mouths open for truth, but utter lies. 
Weak longing for great love dies into hate : 

A multitude, and each man desolate. 

I weep for France, and weep with Europe’s eyes. 


CHARLES SCHIFF. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE YOUNG WORDSWORTH? 


THE publication of this first volume of The’ Poetical Works of William . 
Wordsworth marks the beginning of a further stage in the happy collabora- 
tion between Professor E. de Selincourt and the Clarendon Press, a 
collaboration which can obviously only have its crown in a monumental 
study of the author upon whom so much loving care and meticulous 
scholarship have been lavished. The decision to retain Wordsworth’s 
peculiar arrangement of the poems does no harm here, where the unity of 
time is maintained. But with the succeeding volumes it can only clamp 
down more firmly on the student the traditional figure of the poet, self- 
-limited in his réle of critic by the ideologies and obsessions of his day. 
What we need is to see Wordsworth as the imaginative artist in action. 
Poems Written in Early Youth have not always had as bad a Press as they 


have at the present time. An entry in the Diary of the poet’s brother, |. 


Christopher, under the date, November sth, 1793, reveals the contemporary 
thrill that ran through young Cambridge. 


Roused about nirie o’clock . . . with a proposal to become a member of a 
literary society. . . . Got all into a box [at a Coffee House] and (having met with 
the Monthly Review of my Brother’s poems) entered into a good deal of literary 
and critical conversation on Dr. Darwin, Miss Seward, Miss Smith, Bowles and 
my Brother. Coleridge spoke of the esteem in which my Brother was holden by 
a society at Exeter, of which Downman and Hole were members, as did Bilsborrow 
(as he had before told me) of his ee with Dr. Darwin and Miss Seward at 
Derby. Coleridge talked Greek . . . and spouted Bowles. 


Twenty years later, this same Coleridge, writing of Descriptive Sketches— 
whose merits our modern poet-critic, Mr. Herbert Read, does not even 
deign to discuss—was still able to agree that ‘ seldom, if ever, was the | 
emergence of an original ar genius above the literary horizon more 
evidently announced.’ 

In Chapter XV of Biographia Literaria Coleridge has given us a very clear 
understanding of the way in which the early writing of a great poefshould 
enable us to classify him as a literary phenomenon, and to establish a 
technical basis on which his experience may operate. Such a generalisation 
would hardly have been ventured upon had it not been illustrated in practice 


1 The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth: Early Poems, Poems of Childbood, edited by 
E. de Selincourt (Humphrey Milford: Oxford University Press, 215.). 

2 I have only one cavil at the editing. The spelling ‘ Rossuet’ should no longer be 
«retained from the standard Oxford edition. The author of Les Georgiques Evangaises was | 
Rosset. © 
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by the greatest of his fellow-poets. In An Evening Walk Wordsworth 
presented himself, quite correctly according to Coleridge, as something he 
was never really to be again: the pure artist in words. And the emphasis 
in The Prelude on ‘ unconscious intercourse with Beauty ’ at this period finds 
an echo in Dorothy’s comments in her correspondence on the ‘ many 
passages exquisitely beautiful’ and ‘a very beautiful epithet.’ The source 
of this preoccupation, and of Wordsworth’s general freshness of approach, 
lies not with the ‘landscape poets,’ Thomson, Cowper, or his own Green- 
-wood, whom he and his critics quote so freely, but with Pope, the mellifluous 
and not unduly artificial Pope. of The Pastorals and of Windsor Forest. 
Contact probably first arose through ‘ the good Blake’s ’ Hayley, in whose 
work Dorothy was already interested, and-whose Essays and Triumphs of 
Temper recreated the neat arziistry of the master, without any noticeable 
extension of subject-matter. It was Darwin who, in that Botanic Garden, on 
which students ought to base his reputation rather than on the undergraduate 
parody of The Loves of the Triangles, established the new ‘ picture poetty,’ as 
Montgomety called it: ‘... . every object being made out in noon-day 
clearness . . . sculptured in friezes, painted in enamel [shades of Gautier |] 
or manufactured in Wedgewood ware.’ 
. | This Darwinian deftness, this clean and elegant tone, is applied in Az 
_ Evening Walk to am unusually exact rendering of detail. ‘Witness these 
carefully. contrasted colour values : 


The yellow sun declines. . . 
To mark the birches’ stems all golden light, 
That lit the dark slant woods with ‘silvery white. 


Witness also such felicities as ‘ Where the duck dabbles in the rustling 
- sedge,’ or, from a couplet praised in the earliest extant critique of Words- 
worth, ‘ The heron’ who‘ Shoots upwatds, darting his long neck before,’ 
or the sharp clear etching of ‘the mountain steeps .. . High towering 
from the sullen dark-brown mere, Like a black wall.’ Or, consider this : 

The whistling swain that plods his ringing way 

- Where the slow waggon winds along the bay ; 

The sugh of swallow flocks that twittering sweep, 

The solemn curfew swinging long and deep ; 

The talking boat that moves with pensive sound, 

Or drops his anchor down with plunge profound ; 

Of boys that bathe remote the faint uproar, 

And restless piper wearying out the shore ; 

These all to swell the village murmurs blend, 

That soften’d from the water-head descend. 

While in sweet cadence rising small and still 

The far-off minstrels of the haunted hill, 

As the last bleating of the fold expires, 

Tune in the mountain dells their water lyres. 


The delicate, if mannered, pastoralism of that symphony of sounds 
recalls the prose orchestration of those early-morning Paris-noises recorded 
by Proust in his A La Recherche du Temps Perdu. There, toa, are the swans, 
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which still haunted him when he was writing Dion, twenty-six years later. 
And then, with its arrangement of individual touches, comes, in as graceful 
a coda as one could wish, the melodious and onomatopaic charm of the 
concluding lines : 


Sound of clos’d gate, across the water born, 
Hurrying the feeding hare thro’ rustling corn ; 
The tremulous sob of the complaining owl ; 
And at long intervals the mill-dog’s-how] ; 

The distant forge’s swinging thuinp profound ; 
Or yell in the deep woods of lonely hound. 


Such novelty in the writing was what impressed admirers like- the 
‘travelling correspondent’ who wrote from Penrith in The Gentleman's 
Magazine of March, 1794. Less promising for the future, though perhaps 
equally pleasing at the time, were the Popean melancholy of ‘ Pain and her sad 
family,’ the vigorous eighteenth-century melodrama of the ‘female beggar’ 
whose narrative, doomed to be heavily cut in the 1836 revision, evolves 
strictly according to the best models, and the soft twilight of ‘ Romance. 
This impression of a new way of writing persisted, although the impedi- 
menta of * religious urns,’ ‘ paly loopholes,’ ‘ glimmering deeps,’ ‘ pensive, 
sadly pleasing visions, ‘relieved only by traditional contrasts of ‘ strange 
apparitions ’ and ‘ desperate forms,’.which had already been tried out in the 
long Vale of Esthwaite, now for the first time given in full. The complete 
absence of the more elaborated beauty of likeness and metaphor, typical of 

. Wordsworth’s entire output, is here established. One’s impression is of | 
chastity, directness and ‘ sinewy strength,’ rather than of any sort of rich- 
ness.. Wordsworth distrusted all elaboration of image. He used the most 
ordinary, even conversational ones. ; 

Wordsworth’s ‘ Youth’ was riot nearly as homogeneous as the title he 
gave this group of poems might suggest. With Descriptive Sketches written 
as it was during his second stay in. France (1791-1792), and dealing as it 
does with his first (1790), one is immediately taken into a mote ‘ literary ’ 
atmosphere. Only at two poitits does a breath of actuality break in: at the 
well-known passage where enthusiasm for the new liberty of France finds 
expression, and with the description of dawn in the Alps, when the accumula- 
tive effect, the suave music of the open vowels, and the almost Japanese 
delicacy of selection reveal the continued pusenit of the poetic mode already 

tioted in An Evening Walk. 


’Tis morn: with gold the verdant mountain glows, 
Mote high, the snowy peaks with hues of rose. 
.Far stretch’d beneath the many-tinted hills, 

A mighty waste of mist the valley fills, 

A solemn sea! whose vales and mountains round 
Stand motionless, to awful silence bound. 

A gulf of gloomy blue, that opens wide 

And bottomless, divides the midway tide. . 
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Like leaning masts of stranded ships appear 
The pines that near the coast their summits rear. 
Of cabins, woods, and lawns a pleasant shore 
Bounds calm and clear the chaos rude and hoar ; 
Loud thro’ the midway gulf ascending, sound 
Unnumber’d streams with hollow roar profound. 
Mounts thro’ the nearer mist the chaunt of birds, 
And talking voices, and the low of herds, 

. The bark of dogs, the drowsy tinkling bell, 
And wild-wood mountain lutes of saddest swell. 


No contemporary, not even Coleridge, could do this sort of thing anything 
like as well, Otherwise, vague poetical generalisations, ‘Goldsmith,’ or 
more often ‘ pseudo-Goldsmith,’ prevail, though by no means. the ‘ worst 
in the conventional manner of the latter part of the Eighteenth Century ’— 
Professor Garrod’s phrase. The sixty or so direct borrowings are traceable, 
Their. traditionally ‘impure sources’ include Spenser, Lady Winchelsea, 
Young, Smollet, to a slight degree, and, more extensively, Milton, Thomson, 
Collins, Gray, Cowper and Rodgers. But the impression of conven- 
tionality has remained unchallenged, because the original diction seems to 
have a rhetorical rotundity that blunts the naked edge of real life, as it did 
not in An Evening Walk. What is new, however, is the way in which these 
unpromising elements are built up into leisurely and smoothly melodious 
paragraphs, A distinct toning down of vividness does not seem to impede 
these experiments. It is clear from the note to Sonnet VI, in The River 
| Duddon (1820) that Wordsworth retained his admiration for their craftsman- 
ship. The false ‘ Romantic’ horror in the description of the wilder Alpine 
scenes (215-242) is, in some respects, so brilliant as to be almost a parody. 
The fundamental artificiality of Descriptive Sketches as a whole, which 
forms its real failure, as distinct from the mere contemporary lack of success 
which so disturbed De Quincey, arose probably from the complex and 
agitated states of mind which pursued one another during its period of — 
composition. In ,Die Transzendentalpasie bei William Wordsworth (1935), 
Clara Wicke has drawn attention to the curious parallelism which makes the 
self-contained impression given by the individual paragraphs less surprising, 
since it results from such naive setting down of contrary. states of mind, 
in an unresolved and melodramatic alternation, An extravagant idealisation 
of nature marks the mood in which the journey was undertaken. A feeling 
that nature. must take vengeance on man, on the other hand, for his failure 
to follow her dictates and'so produce a heaven on earth marked the mood 
in which the poem was written. The intervening mood remains unrepre- 
sented. And behind this disturbing complexity in the conception there is 
the further influence of propaganda, A ‘young’ poet’s’ notions and 
reactions will always run more or less with those of some particular ‘ cave’ 
—in this case, doubtless, that of his fellow enthusiast, Hayley, who. endea- 
voured to harmonise English and French ideals, when first the latter began 
to express themselves ‘in the rational and sober hilarity of a free nation.’ 
Wordsworth’s poem, like Hayley’s projected one, proved unsuccessful, 
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In our own day, a parallel poem, Mr. Spender’s Vienna, shows the same 
strange blurring of an already sharp technique, and similarly records the 
waverings of a sensitive mind under strain. 

Not until Guilt and Sorrow (last to be completed of these Poems Written 
in Youth, and originally published in fragmentary state as The Female Vagrant) 
do the essential qualities of the new poet make their appearance, and even 
here they are all but concealed behind the fagade of melodramatic intention. 
Conceived and in part written at the same time as Descriptive Sketches, it 
is free from the falser, or rather more moribund, artifice which disfigures 
that poem, while it also avoids the satirical approach to social problems 
which Wordsworth was trying out in his Juvenalian and classical imitations. | 
The language is cleat, direct, and simple in the final form; and, while it 
has none of the transcendent grace of the finest work, it is at least as well 
written as good prose. For both example and precept, credit must be given 
to the despised Darwin, who, from his lack of emotion, was accused by 
Montgomery of detailing harrowing scenes like a medical man at a coroner’s 
inquest. But this very lack becomes, for the recording of truth, simply, in 
Miss Seward’s terms, ‘natural and affecting,’ and now, to.our eats, 
Wordsworthian. 


Speak low, he cries, and gives his little hand ; 
Eliza sleeps upon the dew cold sand ; 

Poor weeping babe, with bloody fingers pressed, 
And tied, with pouting lips to milkless breast. - 
Alas! He both with cold and hunger quakes, 
Why so you weep? Mamma will soon awake ! 
She’ll wake no more! the hapless mourner said ! 


A prose Interlude to Darwin’s Botanic Garden, where he says that poetry differs 
from’ prose only ‘ by its melody and even measure,’ emphasises points of |: 
contact still further. In Gwyilt and Sorrow, and in the woman’s tale parti- 
cularly, naiveté of style was to be used in a beautifully effective manner, 
which foreshadows for the first time The Lyrical Ballads. Various letters, 
some of them quoted in this edition, make it-quite cleat that the poem in 
fact constituted a great stylistic ‘nursery,’ tended over a number of years, 
like Miss Gertrude Stein’s The Making of Americans, a “nursery” where 
Wordsworth was able to develop at leisure his personal idiom. 

* Truth,’ ‘the true natute of the subject,’ and the need of ‘looking 
steadily at the subject’: there lay the emphasis now. He was moving away - 
from ‘that ‘Romanticism’ which was to use his tools while rejecting his 
thesis. The selection of the Spenserian stanza, even in the early stages to 
which much of the new MS. material belongs, is significant. Coming from 
some directions, it might conceivably have jockeyed him into a set of 
réactions to life totally different from those which he meant to display. 
Associated, however, in date with the publication of Burn’s Poems, the 
modern tone of the tale itself and the complete absence of the phantasmal 
or dream-like quality that the stanza normally irtspires, certainly suggest 
that the way had been pointed out by The. Cotter’s Saturday Night. Once 
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Wordsworth had decided on contemporary narrative as a means of dealing 
in a dignified and serious manner with low and peasant life, here was: his 
best model. Burns’s discovery that humble folk were worth the finest 
instrument literature could offer, became at a critical moment of Words- 
worth’s development a matter of major importance. For it was Burns alone, 
of all eighteenth-century Spenserians to his time, who used the stanza in 
‘this way without any of the subtle implications of mockery which would 
~ have spoilt it for Wordsworth’s immediate purpose. 

There are in Guilt and Sorrow quite a number of ‘ Romantic’ elements, 
not so much retrospective, this-time, as anticipatory, and therefore such as 
Wordsworth himself never fully exploited. The atmosphere of horror, 
depending for the most part on that hostility of nature towards man to 
which I have before referred as associated with the third stage of the Revolu- 
tionary crisis, is built up very gradually and with extraordinary skill froma 
succession of small teuehes:~and-as--our imagination works upon the 
depiction of the Tonely plain, the apparition of the murderer’s gibbet, the 
dark hints of Stonehenge and the symbolism of the great storm, we become 
suddenly aware that the same technique is being used as in Browning’s 
Childe Roland. “Wordsworth was to do this again with The Thorn, and he had 
_ made preliminary studies for it in Nos. xv. and xvi. of the new Juvenalia. 
Climatic conditions follow perhaps a little too mechanically the states of 
mind of the ‘hero.’ The whole has the effect of elaborate stage carpentry 
which one feels in Hardy’s novels. The diction lacks limpidity, nobility, 
and beauty. But the apprenticeship is over. _The poet, thanks doubtless 
to his rather belated contact with a sound model, -is at last equipped, from a 
literary point of view, for his great mission. 

Wordsworth, .again, was the first poet who explicitly undertook to 
chronicle with accuracy the varying moods of the mind. His treatment of 
. what was to his readers a very novel kind of subject-matter was extremely 

analytic in the early stages represented in this volume. With a terrifyingly 
and inhumanly intellectual coldness, he set himself to probe into the natural 
and, as he saw them in this time of mental chaos, inevitable gradations, by 
which an attitude of mind, asserting its own innate nobility and justified to 
the reason, could yet lead to ‘ the apparently motiveless actions of bad men’ 
The Preface to The Borderers shows more clearly than the play how Oswald 
in particular echoed in intention types of people who took prominent parts 
in the French Revolution, and expounded a possible basis for, say, 
Robespierre, or Napoleon 

The drama may, as De Selincourt suggests, have been one of Words- 
worth’s daring efforts to rival established masters, probably Shakespeare in 
Othello. But it differs widely enough along certain lines to evoke a memory, 
and even an influence, of French Classical Drama. This is not too far- 
fetched a notion. A conversation recorded by Moore in 1820 reveals a 
_ more than sympathetic interest in this literary type. He had just returned 
from the study of ‘ the French tongue’: and in those days ‘ the French 


1 Referred to in-the ‘IF? notes, and here reprinted from one of De Selincourt’s Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry. 
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tongue ’ meant the French Classics. It is not merely in the uncomplicated 
idiom arid the almost prosaic directness of style that this influence is to be 
noticed, though Shakespeare was there pulling hard in the opposite direction, 
but in the very construction. When Wordsworth tried to indicate the 
changes he would have made in the conduct of the tragedy, had he written 
it later, the picture of The Borderers thus summoned up in negatives was that 
of a drama by Corneille or Racine. He deprecated the lack of variety in | 
the characters and the failure to give proper play to “the manners.’ ‘My | 
care was almost exclusively given to the passions and the characters, and the 
positions in which the persons of the drama stood relatively to each other, 
that the reader . . . might be moved, and to a degree instructed, by lights 
penetrating somewhat into the depths of our nature.’ And not only was | 
this drama to be reduced to the bare bones of abstraction as regards the © 
psychology, but the very externalities of the action were enunciated with 
algebraic simplicity. ‘As to the scehe and period . . . , little more was 
required for my purpose than the absence of established law and ep I I 
so that the agents might be at liberty to act on their own impulses’: in — 
other words, the ‘ ideal dramatic space’ demanded by Corneille. 

What is the upshot of our analysis ? _Are- we to accept the hitherto 
traditional Wordsworth of Professor Harper ? Are we to accept the more . 
recent model on the ‘ Alfred de Musset’ convention with which French 
scholarship has inspired some of our modern critics ? If so, nothing before 
the Annette episode of 1792 is to be allowed even the vaguest formative 
influence. poet is to leap, fully armed, about 1798, from the fiery trail 
of a consuthing passion into perfect self-expression. But, surely, one must 
insist, Wordsworth had already passed through many of his most important 
years, in fact, through a ‘ youth,’ ten years long, varied by all the moods we 
have recorded, and possibly more. Nor is there any sign afterwards, or 
even at the time-(except, naturally, the feeling of distress at the prospect of 
their prolonged separation), that he or she regarded the incident of their | 
‘amours’ as having produced, or been accompanied by, any undue mental. | 
or spiritual strain, or as leaving any immovable scar.) One is left, then, with 
the possibility of treating Wordsworth’s development as one would any 
normal literaty problem. Surely the truth as to the origin and growth of 
the mental attitude which is generally accepted as central to this development, 
is to be associated more'closely with Wordsworth’s strivings after literary 
form than with any psychological shock, whether it be provable or merely 
hypothetical. This is, after all, the context in which he always discusses his 
work himself. 


BENJAMIN GILBERT BROOKS. 





THE GERMAN ‘REVOLUTION’ OF 1848 


Durinc the widespread revolutionary period of 1848, the Prussians and 
the Germans showed conclusively that they were incapable of effective 
united action against their reactionary rulers. ‘In and before 1848 a number 
of individual Germans were willing to make sacrifices for their democratic 
] faith : the famous ‘ Gottingen Seven,’ for instance, including the brothers 


' 1Grimm, gave up their, professorships and went into exile because they 


| objected to the despotic abrogation of the Hanover Constitution, and the 
editors of some newspapers, like the Kiadderadatsch, valiantly though 
} unsuccessfully defended the freedom of the Press. But the demonstrations 
of these courageous individuals did not impress the masses, or rouse the 
people actively to oppose the oppressive régime under which they lived. In 
its issue for June 24th, 1848, the K/Jadderadatsch published a bitter fictitious 
letter from a ‘ patriotic association ’ : 
|... we shall be glad again to lick the hand of the man whipping us, we are 
like faithful poodle dogs, we will gladly build the church of St. Peter in your 
honour—we will do anything, anything at all, but do not apply the whip to 
neve 


‘It is no wonder that the small group of enlightened Germans were 
{sickened by their countrymen’s lack of human dignity. Goethe once. 
declared -sadly (conversations with Luden, 1813) that ‘he was often filled 


* Fwith a bitter grief when he thought of the German people, -who were so 


respectable as individuals and so contemptible in the mass.’ . ‘ When we 
compare the Germans with other peoples,’ Goethe continued, ‘ we must 
feel painfully embarrassed, and I myself try in every way I can to overcome 
this feeling of discomfort.’ 

In practice, the Germans submitted to their ruler during the 1848 period, 
but this actual submissiveness in a curious ‘way increased their theoretical 
love of freedom. They seemed to think that by talking about human liberty 
they would conceal their shameful weakness. In an ironical poem, Franz 
Grillparzer begged God to make the Germans a free people so that they 
would stop talking so much about freedom. Though the Prussians 
discussed human liberties at length, they submitted to the cat and mouse 
game played by Frederick William IV with the Constitution promised them 


1 O Gott, lass Dich herbei 
Und mach’ die Deutschen Frei, 
Damit endlich das Geschrei 
Danach zu Ende sei. 


Vor, CXXX—No. 773 
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so many years ago by his father. Later, when the sporadic revolution 1) 
fervour of 1848 had begun to ebb away, the majority of these Prussians} 


invited him to become the German Emperor. By this time he no longer] 
feared the revolution, and he haughtily refused, declaring that he could nof 
accept this crown now that ‘it had been sullied by the revolutionary 
spirit.’ 
The crown [he added] which the Ottos, the Hohenstaufens and the Habsburgs] © 
have worn, could naturally be worn by a Hohenzollern; . . . the crown whi h 
you offer, however, would dishonour a Hohenzollern unspeakably with its carrion 
odour of the Revolution of 1848. 


A constitutional monarchy did not interest Frederick William IV} 
‘ The Crown,’ he said, ‘ can and must govern according | to the laws of God} - 


and the land, and not according to the will of majorities.’ He believed| 


literally in the divine right of the Prussian Kings. God, so he was coir 
vinced, had personally appointed them, so how could he accept an impest 


crown from a mere parliament ? 
Frederick William had not always ventured to be so frank. At 


beginning of his reign he was afraid that his people might rise against him] ¢ 


His French tutor, a clergyman named Ancillon, had told him many tales off. 
the French Revolution, and Frederick William’s boyhood was dominated 
by a fear of the masses in revolt. A firm and united democratic movement 
in Prussia might have dealt easily with this timorous man, especially as} 
physically, he was never very strong. He learned, however, to os h i 
his fear was irrational. . The Prussian people had never revolted ag 

the ruler given them ‘ by the Grace of God,’ so. why should they do so now? 
His almost incredible personal vanity, a conceit so like his great-nephew’s 

_ William II, made him feel sure that he would be able to suppress the ablest 
and cleverest men among the revolutionaries. ‘My hand,’ he boasted 

‘can scarcely lift a pound’s weight, but my spirit can encompass. the 
universe.’ 

Frederick William was equally pleased with his oratorical gifts. 
passion for speech making, too, was inherited by William II. Before the 
accession of Frederick William IV, the Prussians were accustomed to mor¢ 
taciturn rulers, and when he began his reign in 1840 with declamation: 
about ‘ his ideals of a Christian German State,’ of ‘ ancient sacred loyalties, 
of his ‘sympathy for the labouring classes * and the like, the people of 
Prussia, who loved high sounding words, were profoundly impressed. 

_ Many of them did not realise for several years, and the majority of then 
never realised, that Frederick William was deceiving them when he madé ” 
small concessions. He was the type of man who always gave with one hang 
and snatched back what he had given with the other. To Herwegh, a poe 
who had attacked him, he said graciously: ‘I love frank opposition,’ bu 
as soon as he had derived useful publicity for this liberal remark, he quie 
had Herwegh arrested and banished. The Grimms were asked to returt 
Ernst Moritz Arndt was reinstated as a professor at Bonn University, Jah 









J 
ition | was freed from strict police supervision, but at the same time Frederick 
ussians} William reappointed Hassenpflug, one of the most feared and hated Hessian 
sty andy Ministers, and this Herr von Hass und Fluch, this ‘man of hate and hurt,’ 
 longe ty “became Lord Chief Justice in Prussia. He forbade books, had houses 
yuld not} searched, suspects shadowed, and imprisoned men courageous enough to 
tionary} criticise the régime. It was Frederick William’s hope that this terrorism 
} would soon stifle the desire expressed by some of his subjects for greater 
beburgl } personal liberty in Prussia. 

hich} _ Actually, the constitution demanded by liberal Prussians was not very. 
n Ww. 
email radical ; they were merely asking for political representation of the people, 
the freedom of the Press, and trial by jury instead of arbitrary decisions by 
Herr Hassenpflug. 

am IV.J = Intime, however, as the revolutionary movement seemed to be spreading 
of God] over Germany, especially in the western countries such as Baden, where 
yelieved| French influence was felt, Frederick William realised that his speeches and 
ras coi! his reinstatements of liberal professors were not enough. Some new 
imperial] demogogic trick was needed to calm the few but stubborn Prussians who 
| wanted a-parliament. ‘In 1842 he temporarily quietened this demand’ by 
At the} calling together a committee consisting of ninety-eight delegates from the 
nst him4 eight local assemblies. When these delegates met in Berlin they found 
tales off that they had been summoned only to hear the King’s decisions, but they 
minated| did not protest and obediently went back to their homes when the meeting 

ovement “was over. 
ially asf Five years later, when Frederick William wanted a loan from the local 
lise that} assemblies for the construction of a State railway to be built in East Prussia 
against] he made another democratic gesture, which at first deceived the liberal 
so now ‘elements in Prussia, who considered the King’s new plan at least a step 
-phew’s,) towards representative government. On February 3rd, 1847, Frederick 
1e ablest} William summoned a united Diet, a Véereimigter Landtag. It was soon 
boasted/ apparent, however, that this Landtag was not a democratic institution ; 
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pass tht} delegates had no power and were merely allowed to ‘ present petitions ’ to 

the crown, to ‘ advise’ the King, to ‘ approve’ new taxes introduced by 
ts. Hi} the crown. When a few courageous members of the Landtag broached the 
fore thé} subject of a constitution, Frederick William uttered the words which have 


to mort become famous as the typical attitude of Prussian rulers towards democratic 
mationy “stitutions. 


oyalties,) . 
—% ‘ No power on earth [Frederick William declared in this Lamdtag] shall 
a ever induce me to transform the natural relation between Prince ‘and People 


‘of thal into a ¢gonventional and constitutional relationship. Never shall I permit a 
of Enci{ written sheet of paper to thrust itself between the Almighty God in Heaven and 


he ua) this Land, to govern us with its formalities and to take the — of = ancient 
oe Hane and sacred bond of royalty. 
. a poe 


ion,” bu In response to this declaration, the Landtag refused to cocepeens with 
e quietly the King in his farcical imitation of a parliament, and would not vote for 
> returf} the railway loan he had wanted. In reply to this protest Frederick William 
ity, Jah ‘simply dissolved the Landtag. Again the members obediently went home. 
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Two men had begun their public careers in this Diet: young Count Otte 
von Bismarck, one of the East Prussian members, who staunchly suppo: 

the King’s reactionary tendencies, and Prince William, his brother and hei 
who was later worshipped by the Prussians and the Germans as the foundef} 
of the Second Realm. At this time Prince William was more reactions 
than the King: He had tried to prevent his brother from summoning-eve : 
this undemocratic Landtag, and proudly proclaimed himself to be a ‘ sworn, 
enemy of the impudent claims of the modern parliamentary spirit.’ 

Prussia might have escaped the European revolutionary upheavals o 
1848 if Frederick William had given his people a constitution earlier. | 
February of that year the French people revolted not only against thei 
ruler but against the very principle of monarchy. Repercussiens of thi 
uprising were felt allover Europe. Early in March Kossuth, the Hungaria 
patriot, delivered his famous speech against Austria’s oppression in thé 
Pressbourg Diet, and the revolution in Austria began. On March 13th 
Metternich was forced to make his escape to London. In Baden the radica 
had to be suppressed by force, but in most of the smaller German States, 
Bavaria, Saxony; Hanover, Weimar, a constitution \ was introduced withou 
bloodshed. 

Apart from this reform movement in the individual states, there was 4 
simultaneous and more powerful movement in: all the German Stated, 
towards national unity. This nationalistic movement, which had begun tof. - 

_ crystallise in the autumn of 1847, when delegates from the States belonging} - 
to the old Zo//verein had met at Heppenhein near Heidelberg in an effort te 
make this Verein political as well as economic, tended to confuse the issue; 
facing the German people in 1848. In.the end their longing for nations 
unity and national greatness was far greater than any desire they may hav 

- felt for personal freedom and a democratic form of government. 

In response to the desire for national unity a national assembly w 
summoned to meet in Frankfurt to draft a national constitution for Germany 
as-a whole. The Vor-Parliament, the Ante-Parliament, met om March 31st 

~ 1848. 

In the meantime serious riots hed occurred in various Prussian districts 
in Silesia and in the Rhineland. In Berlin mass meetings were held in the 
Tiergarten ; there were many speeches and much talk. Again, howeve 
the factions opposing the King’s despotic form of government were it 
united. The small group of republicans, for instance, who wanted~¢ 
abolish the monarchy altogether, hated the “ Constitutionals” quite a 
much or mote than they did the Hohenzollern dynasty ; and all the anti; 
monarchists were confronted by the opposition of the population of Berlin, 
who, as a whole, were loyal to the King, and determined to remain loy 
whether he finally- granted Prussia a constitution or not. Even th 
“ Constitutionalists” had no desire to tamper with the monarchy as long 
as they were given a constitution; they seemed not to understand tha 
constitutional government was impossible as long as Frederick Willian} 
remained in power. 

The street fighting behind barricades in Berlin, called the * Prussia 
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of Revolution of 1848,’ was really an accident and not an organised revolt. 
# Frederick William, who had never overcome his fear of mobs, was frightened 
- a by the large popular meetings being held in his capital. Again, therefore, 
‘on March 18th, 1848, he promised his people a written constitution. He 
| also announced that henceforth he would allow the freedom of the Press, 
3 and he summoned the United Diet for April 2nd. Strange as it seems, when 
4} one remembers how frequently the King had broken his promises, the 
‘people cheered him outside the Palace when Berlin was placarded with his 
| official assurances. The enthusiastic crowd moved closer to the Palace to 
| see the King who had to come to a window, surrounded by his faithful 
«i soldiers. The people pressed closer, the King was obviously alarmed, and 
if shots were fired into the crowd. Even Frederick William’s ‘ dear Berliners,’ 
_as he often called them, were now enraged. Barricades went up and for . 
three days there was fighting. But it was a curious fight withaut revolu- 
tionary spirit. On March 31st, when some of the dead were cafried into the 
Palace Courtyard as a protest, the revolutionaries could easily have over-. 
powered Frederick William, but their devotion to their leader was stronger 
than their grief for the dead they were carrying. The crowd shouted until 
the King appeared on the balcony above them, they commanded him to 
{| take off his hat to honour their dead, but not a single ‘ revplutionsry ; tried 
| to harm him. 
Z ‘The German alone is a man of pee (Gemiit) and will remain so even 
-.§ under terrorism. The Germans will always treat Majesty with respect,’ 
Heine wrote with bitter irony. “Prince William of Prussia showed to what 
an extent the Hohenzollerns still distrusted their subjects’ Gemiitlichkeit. He 
was accused by the Berliners of having ordered the first shot to be fired on 
March 18th, and he fled ingloriously in disguise. First he hid in the fortress 
of Spandau ; then in the dark of night he went to the Pfaueninsel in the 
Wannsee in a small boat and finally he escaped to England. 

King Frederick William, however, had realised that his fear of his 
people was unfounded. He understood the Prussians ; there was no real 
fight in them. On March 25th, four days after the riots, the King truthfully - 
declared in an address in Potsdam ‘that he had never been freer or safer 
than under the protection of his good town of Berlin.’ 

Before he made this speech, Frederick William had ridden through the 
streets of Berlin, responding hypocritically to the people on the pavements 
who were.waving the red, black and gold flags of the revolution. He later 
said contemptuously that this ride through Hesiin had been ‘ a comedy he 
had been forced to enact.’ 

MarGArEtT GOLDSMITH. 
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TWO ELEMENTS IN SEA WAR 


RATHER more than a year ago in these pages I attempted an analysis of thef 
effects of the Air Arm on naval operations as these had been manifested in 
the opening months of the war.? : 

Subsequent tightening up of the Naval censorship rulings in regard to} 
details of the cause of loss of ships has made impossible, for the time being. 
any pursuit of that line of research. Yet it becomes more and more apparen 
. with each month of hostilities and with each major operation that the 
Air Arm is playing an important tactical réle in the military operations at 
sea, apart altogether from its employment as a commerce-destroyer. It has 
failed to reach those heights of destructive efficiency against warships that 
wefe so blandly forecast for it in the inter-war years by air enthusiasts. But 
it has certainly proved to be a determining element of great importance 
among the tactical weapons available to the Commander-in-Chief in two 
widely different actions. Moreover the employment of aircraft, both shore- 
based and seaborne, in full-scale naval operations in war time has shown 
to a remarkable degree the extent to which the leading Naval tacticians 
of this country have foreseen in the past few years the problems o 
co-operation between the Navy andthe Aery, and have laid their 
plans to get effective interlocking of the new element with the old in sea 
operations. 

It is to be noted that both the Battle of Cape Matapan and the destruction} . 
of the Bismarck were initiated by reports from aerial scouts. There is 
nothing surprising in this. Once flight over the sea became practicable, the 
use of aerial reconnaissance was an obvious development. But it is 
interesting to note the difference in the time factor which has resulted from 
this development. Although clever Intelligence work gave Jellicoe the 
information that Scheer was on the move some hours before the German 
Fleet ‘actually left harbour on May 30th, 1916, it was not until that Fleet 
had been at sea for eleven hours that visual contact with its advanced units 
was made by either section of the Grand Fleet, and during all that time 
Jellicoe had no knowledge of the course that his opponent was steering. 
In the Battle of Matapan in this war aerial scouting not only gave Admiral 
Cunningham the first news of his opponent’s movements on March 27th,} 
but also kept hith advised of the position, course and speed of the Italian 
squadrons all through that day and March 28th until nightfall. These 
aerial reports served a double purpose. They enabled the Commander-in- 
Chief with his main body to take the shortest route to the point of contact 

1 «The Dolphin and the Albatross.’ Nineteenth Century, February 1940, page 175. 
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with the enemy ; they enabled him also to move his cruiser force quickly 
into position to continue the shadowing of the enemy if aerial reconnais- 
sance should fail through adverse visibility. 

The function of the aircraft in the hunt for the Bismarck was similar, 
despite some superficial differences. It was the scouting machines of 
Fleet Air Arm which gave the first news that the battleship and the 
Prinz Exgen had left Bergen. This enabled Admiral Tovey to move his 
forces into position and enabled the Naval Staff at the Admiralty to draw 
together all the strands in the net. It was again one of the Costal Command 
flying boats which re-established contact with the Bismarck after the enemy 
. | had been lost to sight for thirty-one hours. A little later Fleet Air Arm 

} machines also located the quarry and reported her course and speed ; this 
enabled the cruiser Sheffield to make visual contact and shadow the enemy. 
It may be contended that there was an element of luck in the re-discovery 

} of the Bismarck by the flying. boat—the pilot’s own account of the incident 

emphasises this—but in view of the widespread aerial search that was being 
carried on during all the long hours of daylight by shore-based and. by 
sea-borne ait scouts, the real piece of ‘luck’ seems to have fallen to the 
Prinz Eugen in that she was never reported as having been sighted. 

That is one side of the tactical value of aircraft in these two operations. 
The second aspect of the use made of the new weapon by each of the 
Admirals concerned in ‘the operations is even more interesting. Admiral 
Cunningham in the March encounter in the Mediterranean launched five 
torpedo-bomber attacks against the more important of the two Italian 
squadrons. In the course of these attacks, according to the pilots’ reports, 
five hits with torpedoes were made on the new battleship. Vittorio Veneto of 
the Littorio class, besides damage to other ships. ‘ At 1600 (4 p.m.) the 
Commander-in-Chief received a report from aircraft that the speed of the 
Littorio class battleship had been drastically reduced.’ 

When we turn to operations against the Bismarck in May, we find that 
in the dusk of May 24th torpedo-bombing aircraft from the carrier Victorious 
were ordered by Admiral Tovey to carry out an attack and one torpedo 
was seen to hit the Bismarck. In the late.afternoon of May 25th torpedo- 
bombers were again ordered out, this time from the carrier Ark Royal. 
They scored one hit amidships and another on the starboard quarter. ‘It 
was subsequently reported that on being hit during this attack the Bismarck 
thade two complete circles and that her speed was again reduced.’ 

There is both tactical and historical interest in these two parallel 
incidents. 

Do they not recall the actions in the old sailing navy? Small 74-gun 
ships and even of 50-gun frigates attacked escaping enemy battleships in 
- otder to damage them in the masts and rigging and so to reduce their 
speed until the heavier and slower ships of the line could come up and 
enforce action on. a fleet that was doing its utmost to avoid being drawn 
info battle. The weapons are different; the speeds at which the evolu- 
tions are carried out are much higher. But the tactical object is exactly 
the same in the era of the 280:m.p.h. torpedo-bomber as in the days of the 
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12-knot beigin. There are those who talic of modern invention as having) nih 
revolutionised naval warfare. It has done nothing of the sort. And fos righ 
this reason: the basic principles of sea warfare are unalterable, whether. just 
the ships engaged be triple-banked galleys with Greek fire or 140,000 horse} jef, 
power battleships with eight-barrelled pompoms—which, it. may be re opt 
marked, are curiously similar in their fearfulness to the legendary ors f 
of the early Mediterranean wars. The basic principles of naval v tur: 
are immutable, though the methods of enforcement may cnperhcially differ whee 
We have not to look very far into the story of the hunt for the Bismarck wy, 
to find yet another historic parallel and one that it is somewhat astonishing} ,,, ; 
so few naval commentators should have as yet recalled. - For it shows, in} wy, 
dramatic and convincing fashion, the strategical genius which inspired thq , 
whole of the complicated and widespread operations that were necessary 44, 
for the encirclement and destruction of the Nazi raider. off 
The parallel is between Nelson’s decision in 1805 to return to European} 


waters from the West Indies when he had lost track of Villeneuve’s squadror 
and Admiral Tovey’s decision in this war to cast eastward rather than] ’ 
southward when he had been for thirty-one hours without news of che 
German ship. 

The strategical position from 3 a.m. on May 25th until 10.30 a.m. on 
May 26th was puzzling in the extreme. In studying it we must rule out all 
knowledge subsequently. acquired. We must endeavour to see the problem 
only as the Commander-in-Chief and his staff on the bridge of the King 
George V could see it at the time. 

_The Bismarck’s last known position was south eastward of Cape Fare- 
well in Greenland and her course about south-south-east. She was reported 
damaged by one torpedo hit amidships and to have.some damage by gunfire 
which had caused her to leave a trail of oil on the surface astern of her. 
The King George V and units of the Home Fleet were to the east of the 
Bismarck, many miles away and moving south-south-west. 

For nine hours Admiral Tovey held that course. Then at noon on 
May 25th he turned right round and steered north-east. Some instinct told] 
him he had gone too far south: Instinct it must have been, for there had 
been no news of the enemy’s movements from air scouts or cruisers. He 
held to the north-easterly course till 6 p.m. and’ took a decision that was 
almost startling in its defiance of the possibilities of the situation. He 
swung his squadron to an easterly course, heading for the French Atlantic] - 
coast and at the same time he ordered the battleship Rodney (many miles 
distant from him) to conform to his movements. 

There was still no report of any sighting of the Bismarck. Away to the 
southward lay the great open spaces of the Atlantic wherein the German 
Admiral Luetjens might play hide and seek for weeks, and absorb the 
energies of large hunting forces. Yet Admiral Tovey moved steadily east- 
ward throughout the brief darkness, throughout the dawn and on into 
forenoon. For sixteen hours, always with no word of thé quarry to hearfen | 
him, he stuck grimly to his instinct. And at 10.30 a.m. came the Catalina 
flying boat’s report. The Bismarck was heading eastward and was many 
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miles ahead of the Home Fleet. Tovey had guessed, but he had guessed 
right. He had based his guess on the great strategical teachings of history, 


‘just as Nelson did when, despite all the appeals to him to remain and 
‘defend the West Indies, he left the area and grimly pursued his unseen 


opponent back across the Atlantic to Cadiz. 

We know now that when Admiral Tovey took his first decision—to 
turn from south-west to north-east and go back on his course—he had 
already crossed the track of the Bismarck, which was then heading eastward. 
We know now that when he took his second decision, at 6 p.m. to turn 
to the east, he. had recrossed the track of the Bismarck, still astern of her. 
We know now that the instinct that guided his second change of course 
was right. But to how many in the Fleet that night must have come the 
thought, ‘What is the Commander-in-Chief about ? The Bismarck will be 
off the Azores or the Abrolhos Rocks or into Dakar before we catch sight 
of.her.’ It would be a secret thought, for the Navy is very loyal. ‘But it 


‘must have been there, with some of them. 


To any student of naval warfare that eastward move by Admiral is 
is one of the great outstanding acts of moral courage in a leader. It was 
wholly lacking inthe flamboyance and swashbuckling that the uninstructed 
imagine to be ‘The Nelson Touch. It was truly Nelsonic in that it was 
based on study, on reasoning and on a trained instinct for sea warfare. And. 
as with so many of the strategical-moves of Nelson, it was crowned with 
that annihilation ‘ that Mr. Pitt wants.’ 

One could wish, and wish fervently, that in the Higher Direction of the 
war as a whole, there had been as brilliant an example of moral courage when 
the problem: of holding Crete first came under consideration last autumn. 
Despite the able and: teasoned defence of our defeat there which was pre- 
sented to the House of Commons and the nation by the Prime Minister, no 
student of naval warfare can away with the impression that the naval 
importance -of preventing German occupation of that island was never 
properly appreciated by all of those who were concerned with the problem. 


. To the military mind, no doubt, Crete was no more than a patch of land of 


comparatively minor consequence in the defence of the Nile Delta. To the 
Aery the place offered poor and unsatisfactory airfields and its loss’ 
appeared little likely to hamper the — conduct of air war in the 
Middle East. But to the naval mind . 

The use of Crete by German aircraft i is one of the most hampering and 
annoying developments of the war (I have selected inordinately modest 
epithets with the utmost of care lest I be accused of exaggeration) and both 
Army and Air Force will find, as the campaign develops, what a store of 
tribulations they have laid up for themselves as well as for their naval 
colleagues by their inability. to envisage the full significance of that island 
in conjoint operations and not merely as it affected themselves. 


H. C. Ferrasy. 


Vor. CKXX—No. 773. Wis Bt 
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LESSONS FROM CRETE 


Norway, France, Greece, Crete—in four campaigns an Allied army has 
been defeated because, or partly because, the Germans have held mastery 
of the air. At the same time let us not forget that in the little campaign in 
Iraq and in the major campaigns in East Africa the British obtained 
superiority in the air. Another point to bear in mind is that when we were 
driven back by the Germans in Cyrenaica our reverse was not due to 
ascendancy by the Luftwaffe but to superior numbers of German ground 
troops. 

Consequently, when the cry arises on all sides that air superiority spells 
victory, we should be careful not to accept it without reservations. It is 
true enough that Britain cannot reasonably expect to win this war without 
at least a combative advantage in the air, but it is also true that a superiority 
(in fighting strength if not in actual numbers) on land is also essential, and 
likewise (what we fortunately possess) a mastery-of the seas. If we ate 
outclassed on or in any one of the three elements we can hardly win. 

The campaigns in Norway and Crete can be classed together as the two 
cases in which the Luftwaffe has won a victory by its own efforts, unsupported 
by Panzer divisions rushing up on its heels. Crete is the more striking 
instance because. there the German aircraft had to perform every fugction. 
They had to provide reconnaissance, communications, transport, and the 
striking force. On the face of it, the conquest of Crete is the greatest 
success yet achieved by air power working without backing. by an army 
advancing by land. It has come nearer than any previous episode has done 
to justifying the claim (still heard, though not so confidently as a year ago) 
that the air is the most important element in war. Yet what it has really 
proved is that the German High Command is expert at massing the greatest 
strength at the proper place at the proper time (which is a basic principle of 
generalship) and also at selecting the most suitable arm for the particular 
task in hand. In achieving this the Germans were immensely helped by 
working on interior lines. In the case of Crete, the Laftwaffe was the only 
arm which held out a prospect of success. German infantry were embarked 
in sea transports, but probably the High Command did not seriously expect 
' the transports to get through, and they did not. What they did effect was 
to force our Mediterranean Fleet to run risks by patrolling the waters north 
of Crete, and the British loss in cruisers and destroyers was not light. It is 
quite possible that the German authorities reckoned the loss of 5,000 odd 
infantrymen by drowning a cheap price to pay for the sinking of several 
British warships by air bombs. That the German bombers which attacked 
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them would also suffer heavy losses was likewise accepted with equanimity. 
The loss of troop-cartying aircraft over the island and on the landing 
grounds was even heavier. 

It appears from the reports of officers wha were taken off Crete that the 
German success was due’ entirely to the Junkers 87 dive-bombers. The 
landings by parachute and the towed gliders were not considered successful, 
and after the first two days the Germans ceased to use these methods. A 
good many of the parachutes, it is reported, did not open, which is hard to 
understand as the principle of attaching the parachute pack-to the aeroplane 
by means of a static line ought to make proper opening a certainty. There 
may have been some hurry in the packing of the parachutes. The gliders, 
which land on skids and only run a few yards after touching down, can 
descend on almost any level ground and do not need an aerodrome. Some 
of the glider pilots seem to have aimed at strips of beach, missed them, and 
alighted in the water ; which may have given rise to the report that seaplane _ 
gliders were used. The troop-carrying machines, doubtless Junkers 52 or 
variants of that type, were the most satisfactory means of getting troops 
on to the island. The specimens used are said to have been of cheap and 
rough construction, which the pilots ‘ crash-landed,’ not caring much if 
they were too badly damaged for further use. The drawback to a crash 
landing is that the soldiers inside may be injured, and even a sprained ankle. 
may incapacitate aman. It was probably expected that many of the machines 
would be destroyed by gunfire or rifle fire while in the air or just after 
alighting, and that actually, was the fate of many of them. Long: range 
fighters from Egypt also shot down a certain number, and the Prime 
Minister has given an estimate of at least 250 of them destroyed. The 
Germans were prodigal of losses, arguing that if they sent over continuous 
streams there would be enough survivors to overwhelm the defence. So it 
proved, but it was the dive-bombers which turned the scale. They kept 
down the heads of our soldiers and silenced our artillery. To this form of 
attack the best reply is large quantities of fighter aeroplanes, and of these 
none had been left on the island. Ample supplies of A.A. guns canalso be 
effective, but there was a shortage of them too. It gppears that the British . 
had some tanks, but no details are available of their operations. If they 
could have got within range of the Germans who had landed they ought to 
have made short work of them. It may be that the dive-bombers also 
checkmated our tanks. 

Questions have been asked on all sides as to why the British did not 
do this, that, or the other in order to prevent the Germans from landing 
as they did. Throughout all criticisms one fact should be borne in mind. 
It is very difficult for air bombing, or even naval bombardment, to put a 
well-organised aerodrome out of action. A classic case is that of Stavanger 
in Norway, and other instances were provided by various fighter aerodromes 
in this country last summer. The hangars were bombed, but the aerodromes 
continued to function. But an improvised aerodrome is in very different 
case. Without a screen of fightets overhead and also heavy and light A.A. 
guns on the ground, it'lies at the mercy of hostile bombers. The aircraft 
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which are on it can hardly escape extermination. Therefore it is only 
common prudence to evacuate such a place before the attack develops. 
That was done in the case of the aerodromes occupied by the British in 
Crete, and the withdrawal of the fighters was done with the sanction of the 
military authorities, Maleme could also have been made useless to the 
Germans if our artillery had been able to continue to shell it, but the dive- 
bombers countered our gunners. 

One satisfactory fact emerged from the Prime Minister’s statement in 
the House of Commons on June 10th. The decision to dispute the German 
invasion of Crete was made deliberately with the full knowledge that the 
defenders would not have sufficient air support. There was no lack of 
prevision in neglecting to protect the aerodromes with A.A. guns—there 
were simply not enough guns available. There was no lack of co-operation 
between the Army and the Air Force; the two had worked in perfect 
harmony throughout the various campaigns in Africa, and. there was no 
* disagreement over the operations in Greece and Crete. Certainly. that 
explanation of Mr. Churchill’s makes it hard to understand why Air Chief 
Marshal Air Arthur Longmore has been transferred from the Command 
of the Middle East to the rather vague position of Inspector-General of the 
Royal Air Force. His work during the African campaigns had won him the 
high honour of the Grand Cross of the Bath, and no reason is apparent for 
attaching blame to him over the British defeats in Greece and Crete. He 
was actually in London during the fighting in Crete. For the comparative 
shortage of aircraft in the Middle East he was obviously not at fault, while 
aerodrome defence and the supply-of A.A. guns is a responsibility of the 
Army and not of the Air Force. 

To face a prospect of defeat after calculating all the chances is far less 
culpable. in a commander than to blunder into action without having 
considered the pros and cons. Our Generals, so Mr. Churchill said, 
thought that there was a chance of holding the island even without adequate 
ait support. The hope was vain, but the Prime Minister is evidently not 
inclined to blame the Generals for taking the chance. He made it clear 
_ in his speech that he thought it better to fight and be beaten than not to 
fight at all. That was the feeling of Greece, and there is in it an echo of the 

spirit of Leonidas. Once again Thermopyle has fallen, but once again a 
‘Platea will in due course follow. 

Though the country has been comforted by Mr, Churchill’s speech, it 
_ wants to feel assured that there shall not be a fifth land campaign in which 
British soldiers will have to fight without adequate air support. The 
country might well add § and without adequate numbers of tanks and other 
_mecessary weapons.’ To exalt the aeroplane above all the rest because the 
Germans have been clever in seeing and seizing special opportunities for its 
use would be to get one’s picture of the war out of focus. Let us all keep 
constantly in mind the fact that the aeroplane (that is to say the aggressive 
aeroplane, the bomber) failed utterly to. win the Battle of Britain last year’ 
when it was opposed in the correct manner. But the country is right in 

demanding that our armies must have due air support. The aeroplane is 
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one of the indispensable weapons of land operations, just as it can also bé a 
naval weapon and an independent weapon. In the conquests of Cyrenaica, 
Somaliland, Abyssinia, and Eritrea the armies of the Empire had proper 
air support, and the speed. with which they won their victories was largely 
due to that support. The quelling of the Iraq revolt was mainly an air 
operation, and the advance into Syria has seen strong R.A.F, contingents 
helping the Allied forces. Shortage of aircraft in British land operations 
has not been invariable. . 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that cialp: in Abies and Asia have 
British land forces received the necessary support from the air. The four 
European campaigns mentioned in the first sentence of this article saw the 
reverse. They call for some analysis. Norway and France were under the 
direct charge of the Air Council and Air Staff in Great-Britain. Greece and 
Crete were the responsibility of the Middle East Command, which was depen- 
dent on supplies from Great Britain. The Prime Minister has exonerated 
that Command from blame for the air failure, for it never had enough 
aircraft for all the jobs it had in hand, and General Wavell had not enough 
A.A. guns to defend the aerodromes in Greece and Crete. Norway seems 
to have been a hopeless affair from the start. ‘The Battle of France stands 
alone as a case in which, previous to the evacuation of Dunkerque, the 
B.E.F, was expected to fight without the air support to which a fotce of its 
size and importance was entitled. It was a case in which, to put it bluntly, 
the Air Ministry let the Army down. 

No doubt the Air Ministry can plead with j justice that at the time it was 
short of aircraft, even as the Middle East'Command still is. Actually the 
Air Ministry sent to France more fighter squadrons than: the French had 
requested. The fault for the shortage lies with the locust-eaten years of 
disarmament. It is a common remark. that there is no profit in harping on 
past mistakes ; but unless one examines them one may not find due guidance 
for the future. 

' Relations have never been ideal between the Wat Office and the Air 
Ministry, and national defence has fallen between the two stools. Perhaps 
the War Office was to blame for not raising its voice more emphatically, for 
apparently not even realising thatan expeditionary force would be in danger 
from overhead attack. Protests may have been made behind the scenes, . 
and occasionally Army spokesmen pleaded that the Army ought to have its 
own ait arm. But to the outside observer it seemed that the War Office had 
its eyes so firmly fixed on mechanisation that it did not trouble much about 
the air, and accepted what the Air Ministry provided for it. _This pro- 
vision consisted of a certain number of squadrons. trained and equipped 
for short tactical reconnaissance. They were permanently under the orders 

‘of Army Corps and divisions. When manceuvres were held round Aldershot 
or elsewhere the Air Force would lend some squadrons of bombers fort 
strategical reconnaissance and attack on the enemy’s. back areas, and some 
squadrons of fighters for protection and to attack ground troops. , It is 
questionable whether it is good tactics to use fighters for ground-strafing, 
but at one time it was the regnler custom to do so... To suggestions about a 
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separate Army air arm, R.A.F. spokesmen would reply that the Air Force — ; a 


had the pool, and could supply the needs of the Army in fighters and — 
“bombers out of it. 

To thoughtful observers it was obvious throughout the inter-war years 
that the Air Force would never be able to meet the Army’s needs without | 
unduly weakening its own sttength. Economy and disarmament were in — 
the air, but still it is inexcusable that there was no planning to provide for | 
the minimum needs of the Army over and above the minimum needs of air 
defence of the country and air attack on an enemy land. It is even possible | 
that various Government and Treasury officials who had to sanction | 
increases believed that the needs of the Army were being duly provided 
for in the Air Estimates each year. Those Estimates showed so many units 
described as Army Co-operation Squadrons ; how were the Prime Ministers 
and Chancellots of those days, with their eyes firmly glued on Geneva, to 
know that these squadrons were only capable of short tactical reconnaissance, 
and were utterly unable to undertake distant bombing or defensive fighting ? © 

The Admiralty took a different line; it loudly demanded complete — 
control of the Fleet Air Arm and ultimately carried its point. But before 
getting that concession the Admiralty paid for its air arm by a yearly 
appropriation-in-aid to the Air Estimates, and consequently was always in 
a more independent position than the War Office. 

From this past history one can draw a salutory lesson for the future. 
Economy Governments may come into power again and our armed forces 
may again be.pruned. But whatever limits are set, it should be laid down as 
a basic principle that the needs (minimum needs, if the devil drives) of the 
‘Army in bombers and fighters, as well as in short-reconnaissance squadrons, 
must be considered and provided for as additional to the minimum needs 
of the Air Force proper. When another emergency comes, there should 
not be—there must not be, if we value our safety—any question of weaken- 
ing the air defence of Great Britain by withdrawing fighters, or taking the 
edge off our air attack by withdrawing squadrons of bombers, to lend them 
to the Army. The Army must have its own. The idea of the Air Force 
providing a general reserve for all requirements is fallacious. Each need 
must be met separately. The squadrons allocated to the Army are part of 
our land defence, and should be so regarded. When the Army is garrisoning 
Great Britain, as at present, its fighters and bombers should be available 
for general air purposes, and could be lent to the Bomber and Fighter 
Commands, but the Army should have first callon them. Only by organising 
on that basis can the public receive assurance that in the future our soldiers 
will not again be bombed into unmerited defeat. 

The recently formed R.A.F. Army Co-operation Command has been 
designed to prevent a repetition of such catastrophes, but in the Prime” 
Minister’s speech there was a passage which implies doubt as to whether 
he is satisfied with the present arrangements. Mr. Churchill said : 

It is of the utmost consequence that every division, especially every armoured 
division, should have a chance to live its daily life and training in‘a close and precise 
relationship with a particular number of aircraft that it knows and that it can call up 
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at will and need, and under its own command, for the purposes of everything that 
is a tactical operation. . . . It is the ‘intention to go forward upon that path 


_ immediately.and to provide the Army with a considerably larger number of aeroplanes, 


suited entirely to the work they have to do, etc. 


Those words may or may not foreshadow a separate air arm for the 
Army, but they sound very like such an intention. At any rate they show 
that the weakness of ‘our old organisation has been recognised. The_ 
tragedy is that it was not recognised before. 


F, A. DE V. RoBERTSON. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE DEADLOCK IN INDIA 


THERE is ample evidence that the anxiety regarding the continuance of the 
deadlock which is felt by thinking men in India is shared in this country, 
not only by those who have had long experience of India both as officials 
and in other capacities, but also by informed opinion generally, and there 
is a widespread feeling that steps must be taken to bring the deadlock to an 
end in order to prevent a steady deterioration of conditions which is fraught 
with danger. It is necessary to emphasise the fact that the great political 
advance which has been made in India during the present century has for 
the moment been wiped out and that in seven of her eleven provinces India 


is now being governed as it was before the beginning of that advance—a . 


state of affairs that can hardly be contemplated with equanimity. 

‘When the Government of India Act of 1919 was passed, the. Indian 
National Congress condemned it as utterly unworthy of acceptance and 
decided to boycott the elections for the Legislatures which were held in 
1920. The Government of India were not deterred from their purpose by 
this attitude, the elections: were held, the Legislatures were constituted and 
ministries were formed in all provinces with the result that the scheme was 
worked. ‘The Congress at first remained outside, but it was not long before 
it began to be clear that they regretted the attitude they had taken up. They 
resented the fact that power was being exercised by others, and realised that 
their position in the country might be weakened: and when the second 
elections were held in 1923 they reversed their policy and decided to.enter 


the Legislatures with the avowed intention of wrecking the scheme from. 


within. This they found to be impossible, and they continued to co-operate 
in the working of the Act, sometimes in office.and sometimes not, until the 
. present Act of 1935 came into force in 1937. History then repeated itself. 

’ The Congress again condemned the scheme as unworthy of acceptance and 
refused to have anything to do. with it. ‘It would have been, in the 


circumstances, impossible to constitute the Legislatures, but ministries were © 


formed of men belonging to the moderate parties and after a few months 
the Congress again decided that they were cutting off their noses to spite 
their faces and reversed their policy : with the result that the Act came into 
full operation as far as the Provinces were concerned in the second half of 
1937, with Congress ministries in seven provinces. 

The political atmosphere before the outbreak of the war had already 
become sultry as the Central Legislature considered itself affronted by the 
action of the Government of India in sending Indian troops overseas without 
consulting themi. This measure was constitutionally unexceptionable, but 
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it seems probable that if Government had immediately summoned the’ 
Legislatures and put the matter frankly before them they would have risen 
to the occasion and the impasse would not have occurred. As it was the 


. Congress ministries in the seven provinces resigned office at the behest of 


the Working Committee of the Congress, and there followed an uneasy 
period during which negotiations were carried on between the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah representing respectively the Congress and the 
Muslim League. These seem to have had no other result than to enhance 


Mr. Gandhi’s ptéstige and to make Mr. Jinnah more intransigent. 


On August 8th last year, the Secretary of State expressed his willingness 
to expand the Viceroy’s Executive Council by the appointment to it of 
representative public men, and thereby to abandon the control involved in 
the command of an official majority ; but only on condition that there should 
be preliminary agreement among the parties as to the distribution of the seats. 
The cynical Indian may be forgiven for thinking that the offer was hardly — 
a reality, since there was little likelihood from the beginning that agreement 
would ever be reached between the Congress and the Muslim League regard- 
ing the distribution.of seats. 

A few days before the pronouncement of August 8th, the Working 
Committee of the Congress had decided that non-violence was inappropriate 
to defence against external attack. This was a reverse for Mr. Gandhi, but, 
in a few weeks, he had regained his ascendancy and the Pacifist Campaign 
was inaugurated which has resulted in the imprisonment of some 5,000 or 
6,000 men and women, among them most of the Congress ministers. There _ 
is no doubt at all that the vast majority of the prisoners have no faith at all 
in the pacifism which they preached : and it is difficult to believe, in spite of 
Mr. Gandhi’s protestations, that he had no wish to embarrass Government. 
The Government of India seem to have played into his hand by prosecuting 
such large numbers. In one province there were no prosecutions and no 
untoward results followed from the preaching. 

The next event of importance was the statement by that Nestor of 
Indian politics, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, published in the Bombay Chronicle of 
December 14th, in which he pressed for the reconstruction of the Central 
Government, for the appointment of an Indian Defence Minister, for the 
starting of heavy industries, for the constitution of a War Board, and forthe - 
réconstruction of the Provincial Governments. These proposals attracted 
much attention and were blessed by the leading Congress daily The Hindu. 
They were the chief object of discussion at the Conference held in Bombay 
in February, but the difficulties of the situation were not decreased by the. 
fact that legislation would be necessary if effect were to be given to the 
recommendations of the Conference. Interviews took place between Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru and the Viceroy, but nothing resulted from these. 

The Governor-General’s Executive Council is the Cabinet of the 
Central Government. There is no limit on the number of members of the 
Council, and the only restriction is that three of the members must be 
persons who have served the Crown in India for not less than ten years. In 
practice for many years past there have been seven members of Council ; of 
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‘ whom, since the famous Curzon-Kitchener controversy which ended in the 
resignation of Lord Curzon, the Commander-in-Chief has been one. Since 


the inauguration of the 1919 Act until quite recently, the Finance Member | 
had been recruited from the Treasury in Whitehall, or in one case was a | 
gentleman with a wide experience of finance though:not an official. Under 
present conditions it was probably impossible to spare an official from | 


Whitehall, with the result that a member of the Indian Civil Service holds 
the post of Finance Member. The Council as now constituted consists of 


the Commander-in-Chief, four members of the Indian Civil Service and two © 


non-official members, one of whom (owing to the fact that he has now been 
a member of the-Council since 1932) would almost certainly now be re- 
garded by Indian opinion as an official. In these circumstances it is hardly 
to be wondered at if Indian opinion presses for a more penne 
Council. 

The question must now be faced what if anything can or should be done 
to bring the present deadlock to an end. It is no doubt an effective debating 
point that the Congress which, against its better judgment, supports Mr. 
Gandhi’s pacifist campaign, can hardly expect easy access to power during 
a war in which the British Commonwealth of Nations is literally struggling 
for life : and the same may be said of the Muslim League with its impractic- 
able demand for a separate Mohammedan State, even though one may be 
permitted to doubt whether this demand is more than a bargaining counter. 
But it is clear that though it would be folly to regard the Congress as 
_ anything less than the principal political party in India, it is not fully 
representative of the whole country. 

India as a whole is co-operating in the war effort and must not be 
deprived of that voice in the conduct of Indian affairs, to which she is 
entitled, merely because the Congress and the Muslim League are unable 


to come to terms. It is intolerable that in 1941 India should be governed 


as she was forty years ago, which is, at the moment, the inescapable fact. 
It is not suggested that the Government of India Act of 1935 should, in the 
middle of the present titanic struggle, be amended and that an attempt 
should be made to build the great permanent bridge which it is hoped will 
one day unite this country and India. All that can be expected, at present, 
is that a pontoon bridge—the metaphor seéms appropriate—should be 
constructed. 
* The proposal which we have to make is not to waive the Secretary of 
_ State’s condition of agreement between the parties, but to devise a method 
by which the condition shall be, so to speak, self-fulfilling or, in the alterna- 
tive, if the parties remain obdurate, the concession shall be self-cancelling. 
It is suggested that the four official members should be reduced to three 
and that as soon as resignations can be arranged the remaining four members 
should be replaced by representatives of parties willing to co-operate in the 
conduct of the war. Of these four, one should be a Mohammedan and one 
should be a representative of the Indian States. But, at the same time, it is 
suggested that the number of members should be increased to twelve, the 
remaining five places being left open for the Congress and the Muslim 
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League in the proportion of three and two, as and when these bodies may 
decide to co-operate. 

The decisions of the Council are by nian: subject to a reference to 
the Secretary of State if the Governor-General diffets and considers that 
the security, tranquillity or interests of India are at stake : and there would 


| be under these proposals a non-official majority. 


We refuse to believe that India is so barren of men of ability and vision 
that no one will be found able and willing to take up the burden of office. 

Sir George Schuster recently stated in the House of Commons that he 
knew Indians under whom he would be proud to serve as Under-Secretary 
in the Finance Department, and the same would probably be true of the 
Department of Defence, for which we would suggest the selection of an 
Indian public man who would serve in the Council alongside of His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. These are the two departments to 
which Indians attach most importance. It may be urged that it would be 
unreasonable to ask the Governor-General to accept, in place of highly 
trained officials, comparatively inexperienced non-official members. In 
reply to this it may be said that the members would be of his own choosing, 
and that he would hardly be likely to choose men in whom he could not 
place his trust. The happenings after the inauguration of the 1919 and of the 
1935 Acts afford some ground for hoping that the sight of the co-operators 
at work will act as a magnet to those who are now inclined to stand aloof. 
Finally we suggest that it is unnecessary, and indeed unwise, to defer further 
the scheme of appointing a War Adviscry Board on which the Indian States 
as well as India should be fully represented. 

Fabius saved the Roman Republic by delaying. India cannot so be 
saved and further delay may gravely imperil the future. 


Joun Maynarp) Formerly members of the 
R. A. Witson Indian Civil Service. 
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THE IRISH DILEMMA 


As each week the tide of war sweeps nearer to the Atlantic coasts the fate 
of the few remaining neutrals like Portugal and Eire, whose sole protection 
is the British Navy, trembles in the balance. The German air raid on Dublin 
on the eve of Whitsun was a characteristic jab at an exposed nerve, a little 
reminder of the havoc that Géring’s bombers can cause at any time if there 
should be any departure from the strict course of neutrality that Mr. de 
Valera has set. ‘That neutrality,1 whatever may have been the original 
motive—and, unquestionably, the chief consideration was that dogma of 
self-reliant independence expressed in the words ‘ Sinn-Fein ’—has become 
an ineluctable necessity, entirely divorced from any anti-British feeling. ° 

In this war against Nazi barbarism, indeed, Irishmen, Catholic and 
Protestant, are not any more morally neutral than are the cohorts of demo- 
cracy in the United States ; 70,000 of them at least have, by taking train to 


Belfast or some other subterfuge, enlisted in the British forces—and the 4 - 


Irish Times, forbidden in the name of neutrality to mention the fact that 
Irish-born citizens have played a leading part in British -victories in the 
Middle East, ‘ gets away with’ a description of the nationality of Generals 
O’Connor, Creagh, Maitland Wilson and the rest as ‘ Japanese ’—‘ Japanese, 


North Island’! There is no question where Irish sympathies lie to-day, - 


for all their undimiriished nationalism ; more important perhaps is the fact 
that, in contrast with the war of 1914-1918, the large number of Irish- 
Americans who wield influence in the Democratic Party in the United States 
are solidly behind President Roosevelt in the resolve to ‘ keep the herring- 
pond clean.’ Whether Roosevelt and the power of the United States can 
somehow secure the use of those Irish naval. and air bases which Mr. de 
Valera must refuse to the British, time alone will show. -But meanwhile 
our cue is to stop talking about them—and to make a real effort to under- 
stand the psychology of the Irish question. The recent proposal to extend 
conscription to Northern Ireland—against the passionate feeling of 40 per 
cent. of the inhabitants there, let alone Irish nationalist sentiment the world 
over—shows that the panjandrums of British politics are blissfully uncon- 
scious that there is still an Irish question. The language used by Cardinal 
MacRory, Archbishop of Armagh, on behalf of the Irish bishops, about 
‘an ancient land made oné by God . . . partitioned by a foreign Power 
against the vehement protests of its people . . .’ was a sharp reminder. 

1 In the Dail on February 1oth, 1939, Mr. de Valera had actually said : ‘ It would be impossible 
for Eire, much as she desired it, to remain neutral in the event of a war between Britain and any 
other country.’ But that was before the worst of the ILR.A. bomb outrages. 
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Mr. de Valera, fortunately, made a moderate speech in the Dail, merely a 
warning of trouble, so that Mr. Churchill was able, without loss of dignity, 
to withdraw the offending suggestion. But that it should ever have been 
made—particularly at this time of crisis—betrays a lamentable failure to . 
gtasp the significance of Irish national feeling. 

The number of British statesmen, historians or publicists, indeed, who 
possess a knowledge of Ireland, let alone an understanding of the mind and 
mood of Irishmen, can be counted on the fingers of one hand. As Dr. 
Nicholas Mansergh observes in his new book,” British misrule in the past, 
“which can scarcely be denied, was not due to any malignant intentions, ‘ but 
almost entirely to ignorance, English people did not understand the 
feelings of Irishmen simply because there was no contact between the 
two peoples ’"—each was speaking in.a language which the other did not 
wholly understand. Not, of course, that there was any lack of factual . 
knowledge, of data—in that sense the British Government always. had 
masses of information at its disposal. ‘The trouble was first, last and all the 
time psychological, a profound nescience of the living dynamics of the 
Irish scene. How true that is still to-day, with the fundamental dissonance 
on the question of nationalist Ireland’s neutrality |!’ For light and leading 
therefore we must expect to go to the works of comparatively unprejudiced 
Irishmen. And go we must, for this question of Ireland is of paramount 
importance to-day and will continue to be. We are fortunate in our 
generation, because in two recent studies by Irishmen we are provided with 
the whole grammar and morphology of the subject. 

Dr. Mansergh expressly disclaims any purpose of writing history : what 
he gives us is a most illuminating commentary on Anglo-Irish relations in the 
form of a number of more or less related essays. Part I contributes a new 
element by its examination of the ‘state of Ireland in the early years of the 
Union as seen by various contemporary observers, “mainly Continental. 
The second Part is a masterly review of the approach of British statesmanfship 
to the question of Repeal of the Union. Part III has the title “ The Character 
of the Irish Revolt.’ 

It is chastening, but alas | true, to teflect with Dr. Mansergh that over 
the Irish question, the most significant problém of politics confronting 
‘ our fathers, British parliamentary democracy failed. And why? Because 
of insurmountable obstacles in the realm of party politics? No. Gladstone, 
sponsoring reform of government, had little more success than Balfour 
attending to reform of economic conditions, ‘ killing by kindness.’ Because 
of the intransigence of the Unionist oligarchy in North-east Ulster? Not 
eally—or at least only in a secondary sense. The fatal*bar was, on the 
one hand, that ‘ inability to understand the Irish political outlook,” and, 
on the other, a certain strain of fetishism in the Irish character which diverts 
them perpetually from reality. Nassau Senior, unkindly, once wrote of 
the Irish that ‘they agitate for the sake of agitation and select for their 
avowed object an unattainable end because it is unattainable’! There speaks 

* Ireland in the Age of Reform and Revolution, 1840-1921, by Nicholas Mansergh (Allen and 
Unwin, ros. 6d.). 
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the quintessential Englishman. The judgment is unfair, however. Dr. 
Mansergh puts his finger on the root difficulty when he says : 

they [British statesmen and commentators] did not grasp the significance of that 
- underlying affinity between the Irish and the Continental mind, and so attributed 
to Irish perversity what was at least in part an emanation from the Continental 
conception of the supremacy of symbols and abstract idealism in politics. 


Exactly. Tout est Ja. In contrast to the ‘didactic European com- 
mentaries ’ recorded here in Part I—by Frenchmen, by Mazzini, by Karl 
Marx and Lenin—the English, traditionally, treat their political problems’ 
on the plane of expediency, they are not interested in ‘ natural rights’ 
and all that—they regard talk of such things as irrelevant. But their rights 
and their susceptibilities, these are precisely the things that Irishmen live— 
and are ready to. die—for. It is not, as is commonly supposed, that the 
Irish, as a nation, ‘ brooding over the wrongs of centuries ’ know too well 
their history (whereas Englishmen remain sublimely oblivious of the past) 
—actually that knowledge is limited to a few ever-repeated topics “of 
grievance and an underlying consciousness of one theme only, resistance 
to invaders, dating back to the forays of the Danes. What is fundamental 
is the Irish myth-making phantasy and the fact that they are suspicious 
by temperament and sendered still more suspicious. by experience. Dr. 

_Mansergh has some interesting chapters on ‘The Romantic Ideal in Irish 
Politics,’ ‘ The Economic Background of Sinn Fein,’ and, of course,’‘ the 
Irish Question in World Politics ’"—apart from original material concerning 
the Marxist misunderstanding of things Irish. . But the core of his com- 


mentary, and what makes it so valuable, is that he sees the course of events" 


in a European context and relates Irish ‘ perversity ’ to that context. 

Our other guide and interpreter, Mr. Donal O’Sullivan,® is concerned 
only incidentally with Anglo-Irish relations. But he, too, has some wise 
words about the nature of Irish nationalism, applying to Ireland’s case the 
description coined in We Europeans by Julian S. Huxley and A. C. Haddon : 


All the movements towards national unity that were so characteristic of the 
nineteenth century present certain features in common. Among these we would 
especially note the rise of a myth, so similar in all these cases that we must suppose 
that it is a natural way of thinking for peoples in like circumstances. Among all 
the newer and almost all the older nationalities a state of freedom from external 
political domination has been projected into the past and associated with a 
hypothetical ancient unity, itself considered as derived from a common inherit- 


Mr. O’Sullivan is himself a Catholic and a Nationalist, with a passionate 
interest in the Irish language—a 100 per cent. Irishman, as you might say, 
but he combines with that quality a remarkable intellectual integrity which 
makes it impossible for him to accept the tortuous self-deceptions of a mind 
like Mr. de Valera’s. A rational person, with his emotions trained into a 
certain harmony with his intellect, simply cannot appreciate the way in 
which the primitive imagination works, nor will he credit the extent, to 

® The Irish Free State‘and its Senate, by Donal O’Sullivan (Faber and Faber, 255.). 
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which, as certain modern psychologists point out, most of us do not appiy 
our reason to a given problem ot situation, but use the instrument of reason 
to find reasons for believing what we want to believe. Of this latter very 
human failing ‘Dev’ is a perfect example.. Added to which, Mr. de 


_ Valera possesses, like Hitler, an almost mediumistic capacity for reflecting 


the inmost impulses of ‘ the people ’—aind he knows it. Thus, in his speech 
in the Dail on January 6th, 1922, when he announced his resignation and 
that of the Cabinet because he was unwilling to accept the Anglo-Irish 
Treaty, he actually declared : ‘I know what I am talking about ; and when- 
ever I wanted to know what the Irish people wanted I had only to examine 
my own heart, and it told me straight off what the Irish people wanted,’ 
and, though this sounds a preposterous attitude, there is a substantial 
element of truth about Dev’s claim; in any case he is utterly sincere about 
it and without any vestige of arrogance. It certainly makes him a difficult 
person to negotiate with, as successive British politicians have discovered. 
I mention this only to indicate what I mean when I say that Mr. O’Sullivan’s 
brilliant and comprehensive history of the Free State, accurate in’ every 
detail, may, nevertheless, be less than fair to the unique personality of the 
man who. for us to-day has come to stand for Ireland. 

Mr. O’Sullivan was Clerk of the Senate of the Free State from its incep- 
tion in 1922 to its untimely end—abolished by Mr. de Valera ostensibly 
because it could be represented as out of harmony with ‘ the will of the 
people,’ but, actually, because such a body was likely to be an obstacle to 
the implementation of the new Constitution of Eire on which his heart was 
set. The book is at once a thoroughgoing history of the period and a 
detailed biography of that Senate: under both aspects it must rank as the 
standard work, whose excellence is in no way impaired by the author’s 
congenital lack of sympathy with Dev’s ‘ constrictive national philosophy.’ 

Every element in Irish political life gets its due: Unionist, Nationalist 
(im the Redmond sense), and Sinn Fein, in the Griffith or post-Griffith sense 
of the term. It is good to be reminded of the splendid record of positive 
achievement which stands to the credit of the Cosgrave régime, and to 
appreciate that inherent political immaturity of the national being which 
ensured that sooner or later the ‘ perverse’ form of self-reliance espoused 
by de Valera and his party was bound to come into the ascendant. On the 
external policy of his country Mr. O’Sullivan is as wise and well-informed 
as on the domestic scene, if not more so. Such a book cannot be described, 
it must be’ read, and it will repay the effort. But, just as an indication of 
the irrationality that infects Irish politics, let me quote a passage in which ~ 
the author sums up the protean behaviour of Mr. de Valera. (The occasion 
is a speech by the President in the Dail in 1933 concerning outrages committed 
by fanatics of the Irish Republican Army—his former following.) : 


These wholly admirable sentiments were mere echoes, in more pleading tones, 
of what the dead leaders, Griffith, Collins and ©’Higgins, had said when Mr. de 
Valera was President of a Republic in arms against a Government which was 
based on the suffrages of the people. From the close of the Civil War to the end 
of 1925 he had maintained his stage title of President of the Republic. He then 
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split the Republican Party, but still refused to recognise the Irish Free State. In 
1927 he and his new party subscribed the Oath and entered the Dail as a matter 
of expediency. In 1929 he said that those who continued on in the organisation 
which he and his friends had left could claim exactly the same continuity that he 
and his friends had claimed up to 1925; and his newspaper, interpreting this 
speech in a leading article, said that the Dail was a faked parliament, a Dail of 
usurpers : " the Cosgrave Government was a junta, and would never be for them 
the de jure Government. Since Mr. de Valera had now replaced Mr. Cosgrave as 
head of the Government, his complete conversion was a godsend for the country : 
but the failure of the Irish Republican Army to appreciate his motives was perhaps 
only to be expected . 


What is most PLRSY for anyone unfamiliar with Mr. de Valera’s 
mental protesses, is the swift change of ground from principle to expediency, 
which has occurred time after time. In the election campaign of April, 
1927, when Fianna Fail first waved the banner of abolition of the Oath 
of Allegiance required for membership of the Dail, Mr. de Valera ‘ used — 
language which left no room for doubt that the question was for him 
one of immutable principle, and that he would never enter the Dail until 
the Oath was abolished.’ By August of that year members of his party 
were resolved to recognise the Free State Parliament—described, however, 
by-Mr. de Valera’as ‘frankly a non-sovereign, subordinate, twenty-six 
county institution ’—and duly subscribed the Oath as being * merely an 
empty political formula *! 

This is the comedy of Irish politics, ae Mr. O’Sullivan gives us full 
measure to lighten his massive tome. But, after all, Ireland cannot in 
- these days afford to go on being just the playboy of the Western world. 


The Irish problem to-day is sheer tragedy, in the Hegelian sense, i.¢., the 
conflict not of right with wrong but of right with right. The Irish nation has an 
inalienable and sacred right to territorial unity. The Northern Protestants have a 
right to be continued in that allegiance which has been theits for centuries. Until 
these two rights are acknowledged and reconciled we shall make no progress. ‘ 


He can offer no ready-made solution. But he is one of those few ardent 
Irish nationalists who appreciate that membership of the British Common- ~ 
wealth, as it has emerged under the Statute of Westminster,’ is the one 
reliable means of securing and maintaining Ireland’s freedom. In a word, 
like Thiers, he recommends / régime qui nous divise le moins—‘ the complete 
independence which is conferred by full membership of the Commonwealth 
with all its rights and privileges and its few remaining obligations.’ How 
this blessed consummation is to be. obtained, in the face of Mr. de Valera’s 
atavistic foibles on the one hand, and the intransigence of the ‘ garrison’ 
community in north-eastern Ulster on the other, we are not told: for the 
simple reason that he does not know the answer. 


<i W. HorsFaun CARTER. 





THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE! 


WueEN in 1932°was published a new and cheaper edition of The 
Cambridge History of English Literature (originally issued between 
1907 and 1916 under the editorship of A. W. Ward and A. R. 
Waller) the ‘ bibliographies,’ which in the first edition appeared 
at the end of each chapter, were omitted. There were two reasons 
for this omission. In the first place, and inevitably, the book-lists 
(they were little more) had become out of date. This failing could . 
have been rectified, had not those.in authority in Cambridge already 
conceived the idea of preparing in their place a Bibliography of 
English Literature which would really be a bibliography and not a 
series of appendices to the chapters of a Literary History. It is 
the coming to fruition of that noble idea which we celebrate to-day, 
when saluting the-publication of the four volumes of the cat aad 
Bibliography of English Literature. 
: How indirect is the descent of this great oak from the C.H. E. L. 
and how different is its ambition from the ‘ bibliographies ’ included 
in its ancestor, Mr. F. W. Bateson, the editor, makes clear in his 
Preface. He explains that the C.B.E.L. endeavours to supply a 
modern equivalent, not a modern edition, of the C.H.E.L. biblio- 
graphies. ‘The old bibliographies,’ he says, ‘ were not intended 
to stand by themselves. Each of them was simply a supplement to 
its own chapter and each had the disadvantage that its compilation 
was a law to itself. . . . For the most part the C.B.E.L..is a distinct 
entity, with its own arrangement, scope and style, and_its own army 
of contributors.’ 

A distinct (and impressive) entity this production most certainly 
is. Its four volumes contain 3,388 pages, all printed in double 
column. Of these, over 3,000 carry an average of twenty entries . 
per column (the balance, i.¢., the fourth volume, consisting of a 
General Index) so that one may fairly estimate the total number of 
entries at over 120,000. The entries vary in complexity ; but even 
the very simplest has involved accurate establishment of an author’s 


1 Edited by F. W. Bateson, 4 vols. Cambridge University Press. 7 guineas net. 
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name, the title of a book, pamphlet or peciodical, and adate or dates . 
of publication. 

As for its scope, the C.B.E.L. sets out (in the Editor’s words) 
‘to record, as far as possible in chronological order, the authors, 
titles and editions, with relevant critical matter, of all the writings 
in book-form (whether in English or Latin) that can still be said to 
possess some literary interest, by natives of what is now the British 
Empire, up to the year 1900.” 

To undertake such a task on such a scale, the C.B.E.L. would 
indeed require an ‘ army of contributors,’ and it is remarkable that 
the list of those who have collaborated with Mr. Bateson (either 
by directly contributing sections entrusted to their care or by 
revising some section of which they had special knowledge) should 
not number more than the 238 whose help is formally acknowledged. 
The excellent system used by the D.N.B. for identifying con- 
tributors is here adopted. Each section is signed with -initials, 
and an alphabet of initials giving the contributor’s full name 
appears in the prelims of each volume. 

Before describing the arrangement of the work, indicating its 
proportions and attempting to adjudge its utility, it is imperative 
to pay the most generous possible tribute to the very fact of its 
appearance at this moment of national danger. ‘The Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press; Mr. S. C. Roberts, their publisher ; 
Mr. Walter Lewis, their printer; and Mr. F. W. Bateson, their 
editor, deserve to be more than praised. ‘They should rather be 
honoured and admired-for the courage and determination which 
have resulted in the work’s actual appearance on the market while 
Britain—whose imaginative power, humanism and literary inspira- 
tion it so grandly celebrates—stands almost alone in the path of 
ruthless barbarism and joins battle to save civilisation from a new 
Dark Age. If Germany were not blind with her own savage 
atrogance, she might see in this catalogue of thirteen centuries of 
printed matter—beautiful, learned, whimsical, devout, sceptical, 
extravagant, contentious, pompous, impudent, servile and coura- 
geous—a writing on the wall. She is at grips with a nation who, 
long before any blatant Reich was thought of, was not only capable 
of these and a dozen other moods, but also free to express them. 
Behind the men and guns and ships and aeroplanes which are the 
outward defences of the fortress of Britain stands the creative 
genius of an ancient and a free people, and of one tremendous 
aspect of this genius—the literary—the C.B.E.L. is, in its editor’s 
words, ‘a shorthand history.’ 
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It is almost terrifying to imagine oneself confronted with the 
awful problem of arrangement which, at the outset of their venture, 
faced the Cambridge Bibliographers. A plan there must be; and 
a plan, once made, must be adhered to.. Therefore the plan must 
be designed with the utmost care. The simplest scheme, from the 
compilers’ point of view, would undoubtedly have beeri a mammoth 
alphabet (perhaps three alphabets—one of authors’ names, one of 
titles of original works, a third of critical, biographical or biblio- 
graphical commentaries) which, without regard for chronology, 
would list the whole of English literature from A to Z. This 
would have raised many perplexing queries as to the headings and 
inversions of index-entries and-have ultimately involved a colossal 
setting-in-order of contributed memoranda, but it would have 
avoided complex editorial devising of periods and subjects. Quite 
tightly, however, the promoters of the C.B.E.L: disdained to save 
themselves trouble at the expense of their book’s ultimate utility, 
and decided on a design involving as it were four“ printings.” The 
first and dominant printing is chronological—that is to say the period 
covered (from 600 to 1900) is divided into five epochs: (i) Anglo- 
Saxon (600-1100) ; (ii) Middle English (1100-1500) ; (iii) Renais- 
sance to Restoration (1500-1660); (iv) Restoration to Romantic 
Revival (1660-1800) ; (v) Nineteenth Century (1800-1900). The 
setond printing is by classification into forms or types of literature— 
that is to say, each of the five epochs is sub-divided under Poetry, 
Fiction, Drama, etc.—which sub-division is naturally not always 
uniform, but adapted to the requirements of the period in question. 
There follows, within the boundaries of each form of literature, a 
second chronological printing, so that, for example, the major 
poets and novelists of any one epoch are treated in order of date. 
Finally there is specially applied to minor writers of various kinds 
an alphabetical printing under authors’ names. 

So much for the original works ptoduced during these thirteen 
centuries. Critical and historical books relating to the authors 
and their writings; books helping to an understanding of the 
political, social and intellectual backgrounds of the various epochs ; 
books throwing light on the literary relations between Britain and 
the countries of Europe; dictionaries, glossaries and modern 
renderings essential to a student of Periods (i) and (ii); books 
describing the developing processes of book-manufacture and 
distribution throughout Periods (iii), (iv) and (v)—all these, and 
other necessary aids to study, are combined in an Introductory 
Section prefixed to each of thé five periods. Similar small-scale 
Introductory Sections precede most of the classifications in each 
period, and catalogue the bibliographies, recent critical studies, 
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anthologies and what-not, directly relevant to the authors treated 
under the classification in question. 

Some idea of the variety and respective extent of the classified 
sections into which the periods are sub-divided can best be given. 
by summarising the contents of a representative example. _ As is 
natural, the early periods are less bulky than the, later ones—so 
much so that (i) to (iii) (600-1660) are comprised in Volume I of 
the work, while (iv) and (v) occupy a volume each. It would give 
an inadequate notion of the scope of the bibliography to select a 
period in which the output of literature was relatively small and 
the technicalities of book-production and distribution primitive ; 
and although to choose the last period of all for analysis may seem 
like going to the other extreme, it is really legitimate enough, seeing 
that the reason why certain of its sections do not appear under 
earlier periods is simply that the material cqntained in the additional 
sections did not earlier exist, whereas the older established classifi- 
cations are repeated in successive epochs. 

The volume covering the nineteenth century begins with an 
Introductory Section of 150 odd pages, comprising titles, authors 
and dates of issue of bibliographies, literary histories, prose selec- 
tions and literary memoirs; of books interpreting the literary 
relations of Britain with France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Portugal, 
Scandinavia and other European countries; of books describing 
the intellectual background of the century; of books on book- 
making (paper, ink, type, printing, processes of illustration) and 
book-distribution (publishing, copyright, public and circulating 
libraries, book-selling old and .new, etc.) ; of books on education 
and on the political and social background of the period. There 
’ follows poetry (just over 200 pages); prose fiction, including 
children’s books (about 220 pages); drama (so pages); critical 
and miscellaneous prose (150 pages) ; 3 Newspapers and magazines 
(80 pages) ; philosophy, history, science and other forms of learning, 
including archxology, economics, law, travel, classical, biblical 
and oriental scholarship (180 pages). The volume ends with 
40 odd pages of Anglo-Irish, Anglo-Indian, Anglo-Canadian, 
Anglo-South African literature, and the literature of Australia and 
New Zealand. 

’ It will be observed from this survey of period (v) that what may 
seem a disproportionate amount of space is devoted to the work 
of literary artists—poets, novelists, essayists, etc.—as against that 
given to historians, philosophers, scientists, theologians and writers 
on travel, sport or scholarship (the: proportion is actually over 
600 pages to under 200, excluding from the calculation the intro- 
ductory section and those dealing with periodicals and Dominion 
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literatures). This disproportion is deliberate, the editor explaining 
in his Preface that the work is primarily a Bibliography of Literature, 
not of Learning, and that in consequence complete lists even of 
minor authors’. works have (with some exceptions) only been given 
in the case of imaginative writers, authors of other kinds qualifying 
by eminence and being represented only by their principal works. 

It is to be hoped that this summary—in effect a bird’s-eye view 
of a bird’s-eye view and therefore, monstrously compressed—makes 
sufficiently clear the ambitious scope and comprehensive elaboration 
of the Cambridge Bibiliography to enable the reader to appreciate 
the work which has gone to its compiling. ‘Two minutes’ considera- 
tion of what these classifications and sub-divisions must have meant 
in the way of difficult decisions, re-arrangements, cross-checking 
and sheer editorial toil will convince anyone that, quite apart from 
the quality of the actual cataloguing, quite apart from the utility 
of the finished work of reference, the C.B.E.L. is a stupendous 
project, whose realisation is a ren of siete and industry. 


When one comes to canis ses uses to which this great work 
may be put, and the extent of its ability to answer the calls which 
may be made upon it, it is necessary to pass from general comment 
to particular discussion of certain specific sections. This is so, 
because no one maa can express an instructed opinion (and in such 
a case as this any other sort of opinion is worthless) on the whole. 
extent. of so manifold a compilation, but must concentrate on the 
period, and, within that period, on the form or forms of literature 
of which, to some degree at least, he is competent to speak, I 
make, therefore, no apology for confining the comments which 
follow mainly to the last twenty-five years of period (iv) (1775-1800) 
and the century covered by period (v) (1800-1900), and principally 


- to the sections therein concerned with prose fiction. In these - 


departments it will be found that the potential utility of the C.B.E.L. 
is enormous, but that it is badly served by its system of sign-posting 
—in other words, that it is not always easy to find what you want, 
though the information, when found, is usually very good, and 
always far ahead in comprehensiveness and clarity of that hitherto 
provided by any single work of reference. Probably the same 
conditions obtain in other sections. 

What general, as opposed to specialised, aids to study were 
available to the student of late eighteenth- and of nineteenth-century 
prose fiction before the appearance of the Cambridge Bibliography? 
Apart from the catalogues of the great Libraries (which must- be 
visited to be used) and anrtual records of publishing activity such 
as the London and English catalogues, Bent’s Literary Advertiser 
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and the like (which, even if obtainable, cannot readily be housep 
in‘a private library), the enquirer had to rely on Watt’s Bibliotheca 
Britannica (4 vols., 1824), Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual (latest 
‘edition 11 vols., 1858-1864), Allibone’s Critical Dictionary of 
English and American Literature (latest edition 5 vols., 1888-1891), 
The Catalogue of the London Library, and the D.N.B., with 
the specialised support of Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature. He could also at his 
own risk consult the rather capricious Dictionariés of Authors 
which appeared from time to time from the late eighteenth century 
onwards, but'they more often failed than helped him.. The main 
reference books just-mentioned are excellent works ; but they are 
not always able to give results, whether from limitations of date or 
because at the time they were compiled novelists now of interest 
were unknown or ignored. Indeed, it is not too much to say that 
in pre-Cambridge Bibliography days anyone wishing to establish 
a list of the works of any but the admittedly major novelists,? and 
perhaps to find out what, if anything, had been written about them, 
was compelled to study the catalogue of one of the Copyright 
Libraries. Even then (this is especially true of the late eighteenth 
century) he could not be sure that the entries were complete, for the 
delivery of Statutory Copies was often a somewhat casual affair 
and, worse still, at some periods novels delivered according to 
Statute were thrown out as trash by high-minded library officials. 
Now to what extent has the appearance of the C.B.E.L. changed 
this state of affairs ? The question can best be answered by applying 
a few tests of a reasonable kind, beginning with one not concerned 
- with fiction. Let us suppose that we wish to make out a reading 
list about the Tractarian Movement. In the Index volume we find 
under ‘Newman’ several references, of which one—the key 
reference—is in heavy type. Turning this up, we are given nearly 
six pages of entries by or concerning Newman, and are also referred 
forward to the section ‘ Writings on Religion,’ where is a whole 
sub-section dealing with the Oxford Movement. In no other work 
in the world can such generous documentation be obtained so 
rapidly. Secondly—and less ambitiously—we are curious as to , 
the number of books published by Margaret Oliphant. The 


* In the case of major novelists—writers of the stature and long-established fame 
of Defoe, Fielding, Austen, Scott, Dickens, the Brontés, Eliot, Meredith, Hardy and 
Stevenson—there naturally existed special studies and sometimes bibliographies. 
But these studies and bibliographies varied greatly in value, and only in the more 
recent and well-furnished of them was any attempt made to list other writings on the 
same subject. This service also the C.B.E.Ls performs, devoting twenty pages 
each to Defoe and Dickens, over seven to Thackeray, and roughly four each to Fielding, 
the Brontés, Eliot and Meredith, . 
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Index refers us to Vol, IIl pp. 500-501, where is a list all ready for 
us. Suppose, however, that we do not know who wrote The 
Perpetual Curate, and wish to discover the authorship of that novel. 
Here the C.B.E.L. fails us, for The Perpetual Curate is not in the 
Index, and our only hope is to go to Halkett and Laing and so back 
to ‘ Oliphant.’ Another example—of a kind perhaps more likely 
to arise—will illustrate this same imperfection. Imagine ourselves 
happening. on a book published in 1853 called: Lorenzo Benoni : 
Passages in the Life of an Italian. Edited by a Friend, and reading it 
with sufficient interest to wish to know who was the author and 
what else, if anything, he wrote. The title is not in the Index ; 
and unless, »#é Halkett and Laing or sheer luck, we learn that the 
author was called Ruffini, the list of his works and two references - 
to biographical and critical comment—all of which ase provided 
on p. 505 of Vol. I1I—remain wholly inaccessible. 

One can have every sympathy with the desire of the Cambridge 
authorities to keep the Index Volume within bounds ; but it cannot 
be denied that insufficient indexing gravely damages the value of the 
C.B.E.L. as a work of reference—and in no. respect more seriously 
than in the exclusion from the Index of books whose authotship is 
known but which were published anonymously or pseudonymously. 
The non-indexing of such anonymous or pseudonymous works is 
indirectly avowed at the beginning of Vol. IV, on the ground that 
their inclusion was ‘ impracticable.’ But the omission is so especial 
an hindrance to students of the novel (a form of literature for which 
anonymity or pseudonymity has been more widely used than for 
any other), that one ventures to plead with Mr. Bateson and the 
publishers for reconsideration of the scope of the Index in this. 
respect when opportunity offers. 

Our next experiment shall take us back into the eighteenth 
century, and confront us with a difficulty of ahother kind. The 
system adopted in Vol. II for ‘ Minor Fiction; 1660-1800,’ is different 
from that employed in Vol. III. Instead-of an alphabetical list of 
stated authors, each with his bibliography following his name, we 
have ‘a selective list drawn from some 3,500 titles.’ We are not 
told on what principle selection has been carried out, and, worse 


‘still, the entries are not printed in alphabetical order under authors, 


ot even under titles, but in order of publication, which seems an 
unprofitable arrangement to apply to a reference list of books 
wholly unrelated to one another save by ties of authorship. What 
happens if we want to make a list of the novels of, for example, 
Robert Bage ? We have to note three references in the Index, and, 
having turned them up, to run an attentive eye down the double 
columns in order to pick out two titles from each—a task the more 
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laborious because, although the books are arranged in order of date 
of issue, the dates do not comé first so as to give the catalogue at 
least that much continuity, but are embedded in each entry (often 
in close juxtaposition to the dates of later editions) and therefore 
need to be carefully identified.* 
’ There are other eccentricities in the handling of minor novelists, 
of which two specimens may be quoted—one from Vol. II, the other 
' from Vol. III. That once well-known novelist Charlotte Lennox has 
eleven entries in the Index Volume, one in heavy type. Turning this 
up, we find her to our astonishment under ‘ Minor Drama.’ This 
section is fortunately set out in the correct alphabetical way under 
authors; but being a section of drama is constrained to lead off 
with Mrs. Lennox’ three obscure plays, following these with her 
seven novels, of which one at least (The Female Quixote) is widely 
reputed. Her other index entries refer to the chronological 
* Selection’ of Minor Fiction, where, scattered over the forty-six 
years of their appearance, the novels are recorded once again. 
-Misleading rather than merely capricious is the treatment of 
- Florence Montgomery, who is not ranked as a novelist at all, but 
appears as a “ Principal Writer of Children’s Books” in a section 
(alas !) “* selected” and arranged in order of publication. There she 
is credited with three items, of which the best known is Misunderstood. 
But she herself emphasised in a foreword to Misunderstood that it was 
not a “child’s story,” and in several of her books made a point of 
distinguishing between her ‘Stories about Children” and her 
* Stories for Children.” 
Candidly, the handling of ‘ Minor Fiction, 1660-1800’ and of 
. certain other ‘chronological selections” is far from satisfactory ; 
and a bad system is made worse by what is perhaps the only 
serious failing in the otherwise admirable design and lay-out of 
the whole work.’ Print, paper, variations of type, spacing and 
’ indentation achieve a-triumph of clarity and economy of space ; 
all the more surprising is it, therefore, to find no use made of 
the potentialities of the running headlines. Their neglect is 
evident throughout the work, but nowhere so obstructively as in 
the Minor Fiction section of Volume II. The section is divided 
into three periods, for each of which are given a chronological list 
of prose fiction and another of translations. Yet throughout the 
twenty-five pages occupied by the six lists no indication whatsoever 
is given in the running headline as to what period is in progress or 
whether the text-matter is of original fiction or translations. 
Elsewhere, failure to use thé running heads to assist reference, 
* This arrangement ‘in order of publication ’ also obtains in other miscellaneous 
“ sections, and seldom fails to hamper the searcher after any specific subject or title. 
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though perhaps less time-wasting than in the case just réferred to, 
is no less remarkable. The extremely complex sections in Vols. II _ 
and ITI, dealing with newspapers and magazines (these are probably . 
the outstanding examples of pioneer work in the whole Bibliography, 
and the editor rightly stresses their importance), would be immea- 
sutably helped ‘by ‘headline-charting. Again, one would expect, 
in the sections dealing with major posts, novelists, dramatists 

essayists, historians, etca that the name of the individual writer 
dealt with would appear at the top of each page; but the overall 
section title—generalised and uninformative—is repeated through- 
out. Shakespeare is the only author in the whole work who gets 
his name into a running headline; and’ he would be the clearer 
for some indication throughout his seventy pages a$ to: which of 
his numerous eae: is at rae. —" moment in progress. 


, It must seem aageeneli in return for the lavish dissueainiias 

provided by the C.B.E.L., to find fault with certain of its working 
arrangements. But, Dadetid: it is a tribute to the amount and 
usefulness of the material available, to deplore certain hindrances 
to its full and efficient exploitation. Of quite a different kind are 
possible divergences of opinion. between editor and reviewer as 
to the prominence or otherwise which should be given to individual 


subjects or authors. Decisions under this head are Mr. Bateson’s 
pterogative ; and to question certain of his decisions is not to 
criticise them so much.as to indulge in enjoyable atgument. 

It is probable that many students of literature will hasten to 
measure by their own judgment the distinctions drawn in the 
C.B.E.L. between major and minor writers, and (like the cricket- 
enthusiasts of peace-time who would improve on the official 
test-match teams until the cows came home) delight to scrutinise 
Mr. Bateson’s two categories with a highly critical eye. Limiting 
examination to eighteenth- and nineteenth-century prose’ fiction 
I find myself in pleasurable disagreement with the editor over a 
few .of his classifications. To rank Beckford as a major novelist 
suggests rather a concession to contemporary fashion than a - 
considered judgment. If Beckford can qualify for this majority 
on the strength of Vathek alone (for nothing else in his bibliography 
supports the claim), Horace Walpole might adduce Osranto as grounds 
for exchanging high rank as diarist and letter-writer for distinction 
as a novelist. Similarly writers of key-novels, at present entangled 
in the chronological thicket of eighteenth-century Minor Fiction, 
might demand promotion—Mackenzie, with his Man of Feeling-; 
Radcliffe, with Udolpho; Godwin, with Caleb Williams; Lewis, 
with The Monk. ‘The one-book justification for winning to ‘ major- 
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novelism ’ could also be applied in the nineteenth century—but the 
correct solution of the problem seems to lie rather in one degradation 
. than in many promotions. 

In Vol. IT] it is gratifying to find Marryat and Trollope among 
the immortals. Neither would have been considered worthy fifty 
or even twenty years ago, and their formal recognition by the 
C.B.E.L. shows a readiness to readjust critical values not always 
present in standard works with an academic background. But 
there are two other elections to membership of the ‘ major club’ 
which are somewhat startling—those of Charles Reade and George © 
Gissing. Reade was a novelist with a tremendous reputation in 
his day, but, one would have thought, is nowadays respected and — 
little more. If he be“ major’ on the strength of his contemporary 
fame, so should also Bulwer Lytton, Lever and Charles Kingsley 
be ‘ major.’ If he be included on the grounds of his significance 
to our own times (as a nfaster of historical romance, as a chronicler 
of social conditions, or as a pioneer in a type of fiction later widely 
developed), why not also, once again, Charles Kingsley (for 
Westward Ho and Alton Locke), Wilkie Collins (for The Woman in 
White and The Moonstone), Sheridan Le Fanu (for his achievements 
in the macabre), even Blackmore (for Lorna Doone) and Miss Muloch 
(for John Halifax, Gentleman) ? 

Gissing is less flagrantly illogical as a major, but to put him so 
high has a faint flavour of yesterday’s excitement (the Beckford 
impulse in reverse), and sets one glancing wistfully among the 
minors who follow, at the names of George Douglas, Jefferies, 
Shorthouse and Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

It is no part of the duty of a reviewer of such a work as this to 
call public attention to detailed omissions, inaccuracies, disarrange- 
ments and similar imperfections. That such exist is natural and 
inevitable (I have no hesitation in saying so, as I observe several 
corrections and additions are still needed to a section ‘ revised’ 
by myself); and the editor invites the assistance of any interested 
patty in collecting corrections, which will either be incorporated 
in a new edition or issued from time to time as Addenda and 
Corrigenda. It is to be hoped, therefore, that every fortunate 
possessor of the C.B.E.L. will pay part of the great debt he owes 
to all responsible for producing this indispensable work by carefully 
noting errors of commission and omission, and either send them 
in to the editor or hold them at his disposal. 


MicHAEL SADLEIR. 


‘ 





BOOK REVIEWS 
Russia, by Sir Bernard Pares (Penguin Books). 


It is probably a merit of this book that it is neither ‘ pro’ nor 
‘ contta,’ as a proper understanding of any country or people makes 
an outright condemnation or appraisal impossible ; particularly 
| if the country is so rich in contrasts as Russia, with its natural 
charm, delicacy of thought, and kindness of the people mixed with 
violent, if temporary, savagery, the darkest oppression and serfdom. 
Like Sir George Buchanan, Sir Bernard Pares speaks of Russia as 
* the Russia I love.” And what a man loves, he understands. 

The first part of the book, that dealing with history, people 
and thought, is admirable. Quite rightly, Pares points to the 
serfdom as the main weakness of old Russia; but he also notes 
the natural qualities of the people and the rapid advance made in all 
spheres in spite of all obstructions. However, the interpretation of 
more recent events is open to criticism. With regard to the pre- 
revolutionary period, it seems that undue importance is attached 
to the Liberals. Surely it was not the liberal local councils— 
xemstvos—who set the motto for the Russia of 1903-17, but the 
powerful underground Socialist movement, which pushed the 
Liberals ahead and forced the pace? ‘To represent the revolution 
of 1905 as a work of the zemstvos, or of ‘ organisers ’ like the priest 
Gapon, is surely a mistake—it was the work of generations of 
Russian Socialists. The Bolsheviks were a part of this evolutionary 
anti-Tsarist movement, but by no means the predominant part. 
The first Soviets of 1905 were not under Bolshevik leadership, and 
neither were those of 1917. 

It is true that the March peivebiitiod of 1917, contrary to the 
Bolshevik revolt of November, was not a well-organised and pre- 
pared affair, and in this sense no one ‘ made’ it but the masses of 
the people—inspired by Socialists. Pares states that at a meeting 
of revolutionary leaders on the decisive March day it was precisely 
the Bolsheviks present who said that the moment has not yet come 
and that success was not to be hoped for. Yet the Russian people 
rose and defeated Tsardom—only to be subsequently crushed 
between the Bolsheviks, on one hand, and the reactionary forces on 
the other. It is a mistake to underestimate this popular Socialist 
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movement, however unsuccessful it was, a mistake made by so 
many foreign observers, who see the Russian revolution and civil 


war as a straight fight between Tsardom and Bolshevism. This — 


reminds one of the efforts of some people to represent the pre- 
Hitler period in Germany as a fight between Nazism and Com- 
munism. aft 

In fact, the great majority of Russians, particularly the peasants, 
were opposed both to Tsardom and to Bolshevism. This explains 
why the Socialists were predominant in the Constituent Assembly, 
the Bolsheviks having secured only about one-fifth of the votes ; it 
also helps one to understand the course of the civil war, the defeat of 
the White movement and the development of the Bolshevik dictator- 
ship. It is Russia’s tragedy that the majority of the people could not 
find the power and the determination to defeat the enemies from 
right and left; however, quite a few other countries have since 
proved that a determined minority can force its will and subjugate 
a nation—for how long and whether for the good of the people 
concerned, is another question. 

Pares confirms that the Bolsheviks used the sternest. methods 
of all-round repression to retain power. He quotes sympathetic- 
ally a peasant’s definition of collectivisation: ‘ Serfdom—that’s 
what it is.’ He confirms that about 5,000,000 people perished during 
the collectivisation, and another 5,000,000 during the famine caused, 
or at least aggravated, by the collectivisation. Other millions 
perished during the civil war. Even now millions are forced to 
work. like slaves in concentration camps. The food supply of 
’ peasants is still worse than before the war of 1914. Serfdom 
was re-established for peasants in the collective farms, and for 
workers through internal passports and the ‘no work—ano food ’ 
system. The Bolsheviks were (and are) conducting a reckless in- 
ternal warfare on the mass of the population. It is indeed strange that 
when André Gide came back from Russia in the deepest depression, 
Pares returned ‘ greatly enheartened’! Of course, Russia is still 
alive, and the Russians still have their own charm, particularly the 
younger ones. Konrad Heiden’s saying : ‘ The Nazi State rests upon 
general poverty, relieved by enthusiasm, and maintained by terrori- 
sation,’ is equally applicable to the Bolshevik State. It seems that 
Pares was primarily impressed by the enthusiasm of the young, and 
Gide by the terrorisation. 

It is striking how cautious and timid Pares is when speaking 
about the recent developments. The sure understanding that he 
shows for the old Russia seems to desert him when the present 
moves to the front. Or is it a desire not to hurt anybody’s feelings ? 
Why, he considers even that greatest bluff of all—the so-called Con- 
stitution—to be democratic! Equally difficult to understand is his 
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- attitude to the sickening mass trials. He says with regard to ‘ con- 
fessions ’ that ‘ it is not necessary to doubt them, in whatever way 
their evidence was originally obtained.’ And this after having 
described the technique of how such ‘ confessions ’ were extorted | 


It is a grim jest that after skipping over such unpleasant things 
as mass.trials and shootings,, full. thirteen pages are devoted. to . 
social services. Certainly, there have been great improvements in 
Russian social services,schools and kindergartens since 1917 ; but 
Gide; for one, was more struck by what he saw behind the facade of 
social services, and I cannot at help feeling that Pares, too, has seen 


beyond it. . 

However, it is a great satisfaction to read Pares’ words about 
the youth of Russia :, ‘ Perhaps I have expected a parrot repetition 
of propaganda. . What I,found was very much more self-expression, 
more thinking, and more independent ideas of their own than before 
the revolution, and I ought to have anticipated that with a Russian 
child this was just the effect that propaganda would probably have.’ 
If that is so, as I hope it is, Russia will once more ‘ find its soul ’ 

_ and overthrow tyranny and oppression.as she did before. 


v. Danmtov. 


Rainer Maria Rilke, by E. M. Butler (Cambridge University Press, 2I5.). 


Both the writer and the publishers deserve credit for bringing out, in war-time, 
such a book as this, detailed and authoritative, ona German poet whose work is so 
little related to the events of out day, who throws no light on German mentality, 
who, in short, has no topical appeal to widen the circle of readers. Had Professor 
Butler chosen to give us an account of Stefan George, so often compared with 
Rilke and put either just above or just below him as the most remarkable German 
‘poet since Heine, some explanation of his important part in influencing the mind 
of young Germany before r914 and again after 1918 would have been inevitable. 
But Rilke, although it is said that thousands of German soldiers in the last 
-Buropean War carried copies of his Lay of the Love and Death of Cornet Christopher 
Rilke in their knapsacks, was in no sense a collective influence, and the large 
chorus of critics and disciples who have hailed him as prophet and mystic, as a 
religious and moral leader, are really only so many individual enthusiasts, of very 
unequal authority or even critical faculty, as Professor Butler’s book somewhat 
unkindly demonstrates. 

It is this unkindness, this impatience with the element of sentimentality and 
deception, or at least self-deception, in Rilke and still more in some of his disciples, 
which makes one hesitate to recommend Professor Butler’s book to those who 
know little or nothing of Rilke. But the limitation should not, by now, be serious, 
for no acquaintance with European literature of the past forty years.can go far 
without realising that Rilke was probably the greatest poet Germany has produced 
since the death of Hélderlin. It may be fairly assumed, in fact, that Rilke’s chief , 
poems are pretty widely known in this country, either in the original or in the 
translations which have been amply supplied for some years past, chiefly by the 
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devotion and skill of Mr. J. B. Leishman. To readers who know these Professor | 
Butler’s book will be indispensable. i 

It is not easy to demonstrate the importance of Rilke without much quotation. | 
He was a highly individual, eclectic writer; his spiritual, moral, physical and 
emotional reactions to the varied environments, material and immaterial, in which 
he moved in his fifty years of nomadic life, may be fully studied in the twelve 
hundred letters to his relations and friends upon which, in spite of an unkind (and 
unsupported) gibe at the editors’ ‘ treatment ’ of them, Professor Butler has drawn 
' so largely. In so doing, she is justified in pointing out that the poet’s reactions 
were not spiritual or moral quite as often as his devotees imagined; they were, | 
very often, xsthetic, psychological, emotional, not based on any consistent } 
philosophy or religious conviction. Professor Butler seems to think that this is a 
detraction from the greatness of the poet. But this is surely to misunderstand the 
nature of poetry and art in general. The idea of Rilke as a great religious poet 
with a ‘message’ dates from the publication, in 1906, of The Book of Hours, 
where, partly under the influence of a contemplation of Fra Angelico’s frescoes 
at San Marco in Florence, and partly under the influence of a visit to ‘ Holy’ © 
Russia, Rilke (who, born at Prague, either had or believed himself to have Slav | 
ancestry) produced poems in praise of poverty and humility, in expounding the © 
idea of God as a continual creation, a cathedral we ourselves are building. But 
this motive of pantheism and renunciation does not strike an altogether genuine 
note ; Professor Butler’s mockery of a young poet’s ill-founded idealisation of the 
Russian soul is too brutal, but a disservice has certainly been done to Rilke by 
those who represented these early poems on religious themes (they were written 
some years before publication) as much more than the sentimental reactions of an 
amateur in things of the spirit. 

It was Rilke’s visit to Paris in 1902, his secretaryship to Rodin and then his | 
study of Cézanne which produced in him a deeper artistic integrity. His vision 
was sharpened, his craftsmanship strengthened, and even had he not written his 
two most celebrated cycles of poems, the Dainese Elegies and the Sonnets to Orpheus, 
several of the poems of the Nene Gedichte and the Spate Gedichte which can be 
traced back to his Paris experiences would alone assure him enduring fame. Add 
the two other volumes just mentioned and you have a body of poetry which does 
not need any systematic ‘ message ’ to proclaim itself, as a whole, poetry of high 
sensibility, intensity and originality of expression, embodiment of the poet’s 
profuse experiences of things both material and spiritual. -The poems in the 
latter category are often difficult ; the very intensity of Rilke’s struggle to wring 
out his answers to the problems of God, destiny, love, death, childhood, pain and 
suffering, leads to elliptical expressions, and to the use of a private symbolism to 
which interpreters, or the poet himself, must provide the key before appreciation 
can be complete. But the effort is well worth while. No more inspired revelation 
of the sense of the transitoriness of life, with an agonised attempt to affirm some- 
thing against that tragic reality, exists in German literature than certain of the 
elegies and sonnets. What Rilke affirmed from time to time was not consistent ; 

_ he was bitterly opposed to Christianity and, as Professor Butler remarks, no one is 
likely to raise altars to his unknown god. But-this seems to be beside the point ; 
we do not necessarily subscribe to Shelley’s politics or mythology, or to Words- 
worth’s or Browsiing’s philosophies. But the poetic vision has its own validity, 
and our poetical experience in sharing it is not less real and inspiring. So, it seems 
to us, is it with Rilke. It has been questioned by Arthur Eloesser, in his History of 
Contemporary German Literature, whether a genius so individual as Rilke’s could 
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survive in the collectivist culture to which we appear to be moving. But it seems 

| to be a safe prophecy that he certainly will do this, for the war cannot make robot- 

. of us all; rather will the defeat of totalitarianism restore value and dignity to 

individual achievement. Let us therefore read Rilke for the pure beauty of his 

/poetry, the intensity of his individual vision, the profound stirring of his questions 
ing of the ultimate realities, and not for any moral or social message. 


Though the world be changing as fast 
as clouds dismembered, 

perfection falls home to the past 

only remembered. 


Over the thrust and the throng, 

freer and higher,” 

trembles your precluding song, 

god with the lyre. ; 

Pain we misunderstand, 

love we have yet to learn, 

and death, from which we turn 

awaits unveiling. 

Song alone encircles the land 

hallowing and hailing. 

(From the translation by J. B. Leishman of 

the Sonnets of Orpheus, published 1936, by 
the Hogarth Press). 


A. W. G. RANDALL. 
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- SUPPLEMENT 


FRANCE IS- AN IDEA NECESSARY TO CIVILISATION 


A utTTLe before the collapse of France, my hgst at dinner, a good soldier 
and a country squire, having listened to what I had to say of the French, 
replied as follows: ‘ Well, I dunno. Sounds all right. Don’t pretend to 
__ know the chaps myself. But what I say is “ Never trust a Froggy.” ’ For 

this phrase there is a precise“translation : ‘ Perfide Albion.’ Among great 
sections of the two peoples mutual distrust is profound and hereditary, and 
this feeling was sharpened by the events of the summer of 1940. Our 
troops, and particularly our Air Force, believed that the French let us 
down in the field; the French, though the better informed among them 
acknowledged that we fulfilled our contract in the present war, that we did 
what we undertook to do, were nevertheless persuaded that, if we had 
stood by them firmly during the last twenty years, the German menace 
would not have revived and that, in any case, when the crisis arose, we 
ought to have been able to undertake more than we did. There is truth in 
both charges. All those who cry: ‘ Never trust a Froggy’ or ‘ Perfide 
Albion’ seem to themselves to have been justified. 

Anyone who believes, as I do, that France is nevertheless an idea 
necessary to civilisation and that any victory which divides us from her is a 
defeat, must recognise these facts. A great number of English dislike the 
’ French; a great number of French dislike the English—with this result : 
that there are Frenchmen, represented by Laval, who look across the Rhine 
for their associates in a new European order, and there are Englishmen who, 
if they can win this war alone or in collaboration with America, rely for the 
future upon an Anglo-Saxon understanding that shall exclude France. I 
hold and have long held a contrary view. Ever since the Treaty of Versailles, 
I have urged an active Anglo-French alliance as the only real core of a 
pacific system in Europe. In 1934, travelling through Europe for The 
Times newspaper on an unpolitical mission, I found everywhere that the 
men on the spot—diplomatic representatives or newspaper correspondents 
—were alive to the German intention to divide England from France and 
. destroy each in turn. In November, 1936, lecturing to a French audience 
at the Sorbonne, I urged them, if they were justifiably impatient with the 
hesitancies of our foreign policy, to remember the differences of tempera- 
ment between our two peoples. The French liked every understanding to 

1 A lecture delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain on February 25th, 1941. 
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be cut and dried, every treaty to be siajnnile in ink and sealed with sealing- 
wax ; the English stubbornly preferred a more elastic obligation. I asked 
my audience to remember the tablet set up in Notre Dame to the memory 
of our soldiers fallen in the earlier war.. We were not bound by treaty to 
send across the Channel mere than 200,000 men. Nevetheless the tablet was 
inscribed : 


“A la mtmoiré du million de’ morts del "Empire Brifannique tombés dans 
Ta grande guerre, ef qui pour la plupart reposent en France.’ 


I suggested that though it was not in ink that those signatures were written, 
we should honour them when the hour struck, and I begged my hearers to 
believe in us, to be patient with us meanwhile, though our methods were 
different from theirs. ‘ Si meus nous divisons le monde est perdu—lf we ate 
divided the world is lost.’ 

That, more than ever, is my faith to-day, but you will be relieved to 
hear that I do not propose to advance a historical or political disquisition 
in support of it. For the political reasons you need not go even to the 
politicians who kept the Prime Minister from power because he was an 
alarmist, because he was Francophil, who took refuge behind him in the 
hour of peril and will repudiate him in the hour of victory ; you need only 
count our shipping losses, with the Atlantic ports in the hands of out enemy, 
ot look with the eye of imagination into the aerodromes of Northern France. 
It must be clear that the simplest law of self-preservation requires that we 
have a friend and not an enemy in Paris. But this strategical point is not 
the one I wish to make now. I put forward a different and more embracing 
claim—not that the strength and independence of France are necessary to 
our political survival but that the life and spirit of France constitute an idea 
the death of which would be the death of civilisation. I have heard it said 
that France is decadent, that she is corrupt, that to the world of the future 
no good can come from her, that the Bfitish Empire and-America can afford 
to do without her. I hold, on the contrary, that, in spite of her faults and 
failures, there is in her an unique element without which the energies and 
virtues of the Anglo-Saxon peoples cannot yield their full fruit. The ques- 
tion is not whether she let us down in the field or whether we have been 
guilty of error in the past. The question is not even of the ultimate strategic 
value of an Anglo-French alliance. We have to go much deeper-and to 
base our judgment, so far as we may, upon an estimate of human and 
spiritual values in the world that lies in wait for-us. 

How much of the old world, the old civilisation, as we have understood 
it, are we prepared to sacrifice? How much should we struggle to pre- 
serve? How much willingly cast away? What new things shall we 
patiently créate? The answers to all these questions depend upon our 
scale of values. And if there is among us, allowing for the differences of 
sect, party, heredity and temperament, a common ground in this matter ; if 
it be true, as I think it is, that the word ‘ civilisation ’ is not a piece of fluff 
ot propaganda, but, like the words ‘God’ or ‘justice’ or ‘art,’ has a real’ 
meaning, an accepted meaning, among us that over-rides the variants of 
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particular definition ; if, in brief, civilisation is, indeed, a vital and visible 
flame which we are determiried shall light the future, then we have to ask 
ourselves whether it is not a flame which, if denied what the French have 
to give, will flicker and change colour and burn sickly and at last go out. 

Let us, first, ask what it is they have to give,and what are their unique) 
qualities that none other can supply in the same measure and are comple 
mentary to our own. Then, considering civilisation itself and what it is) 
and striving to look forward a little beyond the present ferment, let us see! 
in what way these unique qualities of the French are necessary to the happi- 
ness of man and to the health and boldness and integrity of his spirit. 

First, then, the special qualities of the French. 

In his autobiography, written not long before his death, John Buchan 
said this: ‘ It is when a people loses its self-confidence that it surrenders 
its soul to a dictator or oligarchy. In Mr. Walter Lippmann’s tremendous 
metaphor, it welcomes manacles to prevent its hands shaking.’ This) 
might appear to apply to France, which shook and gutrendered. But mark’ 
the word ‘ soul’ or, if it be too vague, too grandiloquent, in speaking of a 
nation, let us substitute for it the humbler word ‘ mind.’ As the months’ 
pass it becomes more and more clear that France is far from having sur- 
rendered her mind. Still she makes her criticisrn effective, for it was nothing 
but the latent strength of French opinion that drove out Laval. With a 
muzzled press, an occupied Paris and a sorely embarrassed Vichy, with her 
democratic leaders in prison and her surviving power remote in Africa— 
that France, in these circumstances, still succeeded in making her criticism 
felt, was a remarkable phenomenon of history, and will remain so, whatever 
the outcome. But France never has surrendered her mind to a dictator, 
not even to Napoleon, and Napoleon had the wit not to ask it of her. He 
conscripted her body to his conquests but never her mind to his obsessions. 
It is the special attribute of the French that they cannot be standardised. 
No one newspaper can tell them what to think: they have hundreds of 
little newspapers and are sceptical of them all. No one politician can 
command a hero-worshipping majority: for better and for worse they 
have hundreds of little politicians and distrust them all. No one general 
can dazzle them; they have hundreds of little generals and sack a dozen 
or two of them at the beginning of each war pour encourager les autres. Unfor- 
tunately on this occasion the purge was a trifle late. 

‘A very unstable nation!’ my military host would retort. ‘ Never 
trust a Froggy!’ And it would be foolish to deny that, for many years, 
the government of France, and indeed her whole political machine, has been 
dangerously unstable. The reason is an interesting one—not that the 
people are unstable ; indeed being more rooted in the land, they are perhaps 







































more stable, as they are certainly more thrifty, than our own—the reason | be 
is, I think, that, in France, the fnachinery of Republican government was | tf: 
dangerously geared. In England, as in France, Parliament has power to | e& 
drive out a Government, but an English Prime Minister has an opposite | to 
power to insist upon a dissolution and drive members back to take the | a 
verdict of their constituencies. And as Governments do not like being | G 
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driven from power, so also members do not like being driven back to their 
constituencies where they may lose their seats at some cost and incon- 
venience to themselves. Thus, in England, we have established a balance ; 


Deputies has had overwhelming power ; by a rash, heated or irresponsible 
yote it could drive a government from office without any risk to its own 
comfort. The President of the Council could not insist upon a dissolution ; 
the deputies could sit tight while he ran about Paris ; they could sit tight 
while the cards were reshuffled and then, if it amused them, upset the 


| table again. To my mind and to the mind of many Frenchmen, this seemed 


a fatal constitutional defect. Well, the Third Republic is gone. It is 
unlikely to be revivedin the same form, and we should commit a grave 
error if we were to confuse its accidental parliamentary instability with the 
outstanding merit of the French nation, its independence of mind, its 
contempt for ideas that have been mass-produced, its astonishing intellectual 
integrity. We have, or kelieve we have, integrity of a different kind. Lord 
Baldwin would call it integrity of character and perhaps he would be' right. 
Certainly it springs rather from intuition than from .reason and is collective 
rather than individual. We are at our greatest when, in face of a national 
peril, we sink our differences and present to the world a stubborn, intuitive 
and unquestioning will. Here we supply what France sometimes dan- 
gerously lacks. But the French quality is as valuable as our own and is 
complementary to it. In a world which, from San Francisco to London, 
from London to Berlin and from Berlin to Vladivostock and Tokyo, is 
yielding more and more to the mass-production of thought, the unique 
power of the French to resist this process is without price. They are not 
a herd-people. Even during their own revolution they cut off the heads 
of their leaders with reasonable and impartial regularity. Only once in 
their history have they fallen in behind a great hysteric, and they handed 
her over to the English to be burned. This fierce reaction of the French 
against the drug-like influence of popular slogans is called ‘ cynicism’ by 
their critics, and is, of course, unlikely to recommend them to those English, 
Americans or Germans who take their opinion from head-lines. To put 
the same idea more gently: the French intellectual integrity has in it an 
element of scepticism that sometimes offends our sentiment. But my case 
does not rest on sentimental appeal. I say only that, unless we have adopted 
the Nazi and Communist belief in mass-thought, we are bound to recognise 
—whether we like it or not—this power of the French to resist standardisa- 
tion, this respect of theits for the liberties of the individual mind, as a con- 
tribution to civilised life that we cannot afford to do without. 

The second outstanding and distinguishing quality of the French can 
best be described as their attitude towards life. Only a very superficial 
traveller, who has neither read the novels of Frangois Mauriac nor had 
experience of the severe disciplines that the French impose upon themselves 
to safeguard. the unit of the family, could suppose that the French are, as 
a nation, morally lax, and yet they share with the Chinese and the ancient 
Greeks the faculty, which has always marked the most enlightened civilisa- 
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tions, of regarding pleasure as part of the good life. We and the Americans 
—perhaps because we have never fully assimilated our Puritanism—are 


always inclined to be morally suspicious of pleasure and, above all, of its | 


refinements. In speaking of innocent and guilty pleasures—a reasonable 
distinction if it is made by reason and.not by prejudice—we have a habit 
of assuming that pleasure is guilty until it is proved innocent ; the Chinese; 


the Greeks and the French take an opposite view. We say—apain reason- | 
ably—that pleasure in excess is bad ;. to which the French would reply: 


‘Yes. We agree ; but only because anything in excess is bad ; not because 


pleasure in itself is bad or because abstinence from it is in itself virtuous.” 


We have a habit—which again may be reasonable but is often confusing 
and even hypocritical in practice—of. distinguishing between spiritual 
and material pleasures. Which is the pleasure of sunshine, of the smell of 
- furze, of the warmth of earth when you lie on it, of a poem of Baudelaire 


or a quartet of Haydn? Are these spiritual or material? Are they not all 
in part sensuous ? Are we then to pretend that sensuous pleastre may not 


be part of the good life? If we do, our position as inheritors of Greece: 
and of the Renaissance is untenable. The contradiction arises from our 
strange habit of attaching evil moral overtones to: good words. Two lines 
of Baudelaire provide an instance: © 


La, tout nest qu’ ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme et volupté. 


I remember an elaborate discussion with my French friends on the second 


line. There is no English equivalent for it, and can be none. Luxe, cannot 
be translated by ‘luxury’ nor vo/upié by ‘ voluptuousness,’. because both 
French words, with nothing evil or reprehensible implicit in them, suggest 
"a deliberate pleasure, while to the English the idea of deliberate pleasure is 
immediately suspect. Why? Even we do not consider it more moral to 
gulp our wine than to sip it. The French extend this discretion towards 


other human pleasures. The consequence is that, when one is happy in. 
France, one says that one feels an ambiance. To this ‘ a sense of well-being ’ 


is a very inadequate approximation. I am told.that Anglo-Saxon athletes 


have ‘ a sense of well-being ’ after a cold bath: I have no personal experi-_ 


ence of this heroic eccentricity, but, if it exists, it explains why the word 
ambiance is untranslatable. But ambiance is a‘ mood without which there 
would have been no Theocritus, no Sappho, no Catullus, no Michael 
Angelo, no Shakespeare—a mood which we know but are shy of, a mood 
flatly opposed to the whole German Welsanschauung, a mood, necessary to 
civilisation, that is part of France’s distinctive attitude towards life. 

How shall we define that attitude, for though an understanding of 
pleasure is part of it, it is a part only? I have often wondered what pre- 
cisely it is in France that so satisfies my reason and enchants my imagina- 
tion, what it is that makes me admire and love her and feel that the. pulse 
of civilisation beats in her. And I believe the answer is best approached, 
_ not by rigid and objective definition but by a series of indications, Do 
you remember that when Victor Hugo died, France accorded him the 
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greatest funeral ever given to a Frenchman? Now Victor Hugo was a 
poet, not a king or a politician or a film-star; he was a poet, and we have 
not -yet offered to Byron a place in Westminster Abbey. . . . Another 
indication—this time a‘special one. In the third month of the war the 
Admiralty sent me to Paris. 1 was attached to the staff of British Naval 
Liaison in thé French Admiralty, whose executive departments had moved 
out of the Ministry of Marine to a group of wooden huts near by the 
Chateau of Maintenon. Here sometimes I would keep a night watch. In 
the morning; a little before breakfast-time, while I was ‘waiting for my 
relief, there would often come a knock at the door and a French’ sailor or 
marine or a little group of them would appear carrying French translations 


- of books of mine. -And they were not what in America are called ‘ fans.’ 


They had not come to stare or ask for autographs. They had come to 


discuss highly technical points of method: and construction, ‘and soon, 


‘because all French criticism is comparative and is based on the masters, 
we were discussing Balzac and Stendhal, and I was learning from them. 
They were plain seamen, in what I assure you is one of the most efficient 
navies in the world. I believe there is no other country where the same 
thing could happen, and I take it. to be evidence, not indeed of an artistic 
discernment in the French higher than that of other peoples, but of the 
simple fact that they have taken art in their stride ; they will discuss it as 
freely and as unselfconsciously as food or children or the weather, for they 
regard it as part of life. To them, to be an artist or a man of science is xe 
to be a freak—something to be laughed at or stared at or worshipped ; 
them an artist is, like a peasant, natural and necessary, and that is the Pivilised 
view to take of artists. 

I will not claim that France is pre-eminent as a nation of artists or of 
scientists. Nothing is to be gained by. conducting such a discussion as this 
on the basis of selecting two rival cricket teams. If I were to speak of the 
Impressionist painters, or of Gide and Claudel, or of the acting of Jouvet, 
or of the plays of Lenormand and Giraudoux, it would be legitimate to 
retort with Shaw and Augustus John. By that means it is impossible to 
reach a conclusion of any value. But there is this to be remembered : that, 
though other nations may claim to excel France in poetry or painting or 

' music or scientific research, it is to France that artists and men of science go 
“to learn—not necessarily in the academic sense of learning how to practise 


* their art or their science ; but to learn how to live as scientists and artists. 


Foreigners go to Oxford or Yale or Heidelberg-or Rome tovstudy particular 
subjects ; they go to the Sorbonne for the same reason; but they go to 
Paris because-her cafés, her studios, her great houses, her humblest lodgings 
are a university Of life in which there are no pedagogues. We Anglo-Saxons 
have done our best to anglicise Paris, and north of the river we have to 
some extent succeeded. Montmartre was vulgarised long ago; the Place 
PigaHe was changed ; so the intelligent French moved to Montparnasse, . 
and though Montparnasse, in its turn, began to suffer the invasions of the 
_ cosmopolitan bourgeoisie, the intelligent French survived. In the Rue Bona- 
(parte, in the square of St. Germain des Prés, in the Ile St. Louis and in the 
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whole neighbourhood of Notre Dame, in districts much poorer than any 
of these, they continued to think and work and talk of the things of the 
mind. In a sense, the French afte more insular than ourselves; they 
seldom travel for pleasure, partly because other countries have worse wine § - 
and worse food at greater cost, but chiefly because they have no need to” 
travel. Europe and the world come to them. ‘ There are two principal 
universities : Oxford and Cambridge,’ said the American guide book. ‘ If 
your time is short, omit Cambridge.’ In the same way, a European traveller 
may omit Berlin or Rome ‘or Buda-Pesth, but not Paris. Everything—_ 
ideas, men, revolutions, all the agonies and ecstasies of mankind—flow into — 
France and are changed and are given to the world eg She is the heart 
that pumps the blood of civilisation. 

Those who contend that France is valueless to us and that we should 
do well to allow her to perish as an independent nation, generally base their — 
opinion on economic arguments. They consider man not as an individual 
but as a unit in an economic mass, and they think of this war and the last 
war as being primarily economic struggles. This was truer of the last war 
than of this, but I suggest that it is only very thinly true of either. The 
present ferment of the world is a ferment of ideas not primarily or chiefly 
economic. For long it was genuinely believed to be economic at root ; 
it was considered to be a struggle of the world to create a new economic 
system which should make natural wealth more available to mankind and ~ 
distribute it more justly. That our economic system is open to criticism 
none can deny ; that great injustices spring from it is plain; but that man- . 
kind thinks in terms of economics and interprets his history and destiny in 
economic terms is, I believe, a profound delusion. Men and women are 
rasher, more passionate, more wildly hopeful, more private, more human 
than the economists dream of. What we will live and die for is not a trade- 
bund or a tariff-barrier but the shape of a nose, the light of an eye, the lilt 
of a song, the name, the smell, the habit, the pride and beauty of England. 
The Germans too are fighting not for economic advantage but because they 
are a great, a war-loving and a proud people, who, having lost the last war, — 
are determined, as we should have been, to wipe out the stain, and who, 
being hero-worshippets, are hypnotised by the habit, the name and the 
power of Hitler. The fault of the Treaty of Versailles was not only that its 
economic clauses were impracticable in the sense intended by Mr. Keynes’s 
ctiticism, but that its economic emphasis mistook the nature of the problem. © 
The attempted cure failed because the psychological diagnosis was wrong. 

Gradually it became clear that though the economic struggle was 
genuine and important, another striggle underlay it—a struggle between 
two ways of life of which economic differences. were only a part. What 
people in Germany were thinking of was not the increase or the redistribu- 
tion of wealth but the exaltation of the State over the individual. They 
were looking not for new markets but for a new god. In consequence, 
what we are now fighting is not basically an economic war but a modern 
version of the former wars of religion. The struggle is between two dif- 
fering ideas of the nature and duty of man—two differing ideas of what 
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civilisation is and ought to become ; and in that struggle, because we and_- 
the French take complementary views of civilisation, each supplying the 
other’s defects, France is necessary to us and necessary to civilisation. 

In times of great stress there is a tendency in all of us to do one of two © 


things—either to live from hand ‘to mouth, feeling that to make any plan 


is a waste of time, or, if we are of a different temperament, to rush in with 
desperate remedies and ill-considered’ schemes for an instant remodelling 
of the world. Of the two, those who live from hand to mouth and are not 
ovet-eaget to write to the papers about their war-aims or their peace-aims 
are greatly to be preferred. The ardent and urgent remodellers who cannot 
understand why Poles and Czechs and Hungarians and Turks will not at 
once fall in with their own scheme of a new world are far more dangerous. 
They are dangerous, not because they are necessarily wrong in principle 
but because they are impatient’and sentimentally grandiose, because they 
fail, as they failed at Geneva, to take account of the slowness of mankind to 


“accept a mew idea embodied in a new self-discipline. However fast 


mechanised divisions may move, the history pf ideas is always slow. 

That is the more reason for our trying to take, if we can, a very long 
view of the future and to get clear in our minds, not now the frontiers, 
the disarmament clauses, the leagues and the federations which may or 
may not spring from the next series of peace treaties, but the nature of the 
world towards which these treaties shall be one of many stepping stones. 
What, in brief, are we ultimately driving at ? 

To such a question there are a thousand answers, but there are probably 
very few answers to be given by anyone of English or of French blood that 
would not include the word, or at any rate the idea of, civilisation. We 
differ—-and we ought to differ or we should be Nazis ourselves—about the 
direction in which civilisation should, in our opinion, develop. We differ, 
too, in the meanings we severally attach to the idea of vitality, of growth, 
of something spring-like in civilisation, But I think it is a reasonable 
generalisation to say that nearly all of us, if we look imaginatively into the 
distant future of the world, seek there, not something that has no roots in 
the past—for such a thing is historically impossible—but a developed and 
vitalised form of civilisation as we now understand it. How developed ? 
How vitalised ? Never mind: for a moment leave that to the ‘legitimate 
controversy of Left and Right. ‘We are trying to look forward, not to the 
failure or triumph of any’ party but to the destiny of mankind; we are 


trying to regard the distant future with the same eye, the same awareness of 


the splendour and suffering of humanity, with which a historian who, like 
Hardy, is a poet also, regards the past. “Through our vision the stream of 
civilisation runs perpetually, an inheritance and a guide. It does not run 
through the vision of the Germans ; it does run through the vision of the 
French. 

It does not run through the vision of the Germans—and I mean the 
German people, not their present rulers only—because they have deliberately 
rejected it ; for them the world begins to-morrow ; Hitler created it in six 
campaigns and was restless in the seventh. It is the meaningless and stupid 
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jargon of war to say that the Germans are a nation of barbarians. They ar 
nothing of the kind. It happens that they are now ruled by a’ group 
men who are, for the most part, without breeding or tradition, but that do 
not prevent their being still a people with their roots in the genius of Goethe 
and Beethoven. But let us not deceive ourselves. They are something 
more dafigerous to us than a barbarous people. They area people who 
have adopted a way of life different from ours. I am-not a moralist ‘and. 
will not take it upon myself to speak of the forces of good and the forces of 
evil, or indulge in the habit of treating the Deity as an ally... But. this 
know: that no change of régime in Germany will entitle us to put down 
our guard. The German people have rejected the fundamental ideas upon 
which is based our view of civilisation, our hope for mankind. 
What are those ideas ?. First, the idea of proportion and. balance, 

‘nothing too much,’ which we inherit from the Greeks and to which 
totalitarianism, whether Nazi or Communist, is by definition opposed. 
Second, the idea of variety as distinct from that of standardisation. Third 
the idea that civilisation is a living, flexible and breathing organism that 
takes in and gives out. Fourth, that it is, or dreams of bécoming, universal 
by acceptance and not by conquest. To all these principles Germany is 
opposed ; to all of them France adheres. That is the nature of the conflict ; 
that is the nature of the alliance. ‘ Si nous mous divisons le monde est perdu.’ 

. ‘If we are divided, the world is lost.’ 
Cartes MorGan. 








